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CHAPTER  1 


INTRDDUCTIOM  AND  EXEXXTTIVE  SUMMARY 


Because  it  is  the  first  light  rail  system  to  be  built  in  this  cxjuntry 
in  over  26  years,*  the  San  Diego  Trolley  represents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  study  the  impact  of  light  rail  transit  on  the  modem  urban  environ- 
ment.   Planned,  designed  and  constructed  by  the  San  Diego  Metropolitan 
Transit  Development  Board  (WTCe),  the  Trolley  started  operation  in  the 
summer  of  1981. 

Ho  evaluate  the  impact  this  system  will  have  on  travel  characteristics, 
land  use,  and  socioeconomic  changes  in  the  area,  MTEB  and  the  San  Diego 
Association  of  Governments  (SATJIW])  have  developed  a  three-phase  Guideway 
Implementation  ftonitoring  Study,  with  funding  support  from  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportaticxi  Administration  (UMTA). 

Unlike  other  impact  studies  funded  by  the  federal  government  (i.e., 
BART  and  MARTA)  which  have  attempted  to  measure  a  broad  range  of 
transportaticMi  effects,  this  impact  study  will  concentrate  on  more 
localized  changes  in  travel  characteristics,  land  use  development, 
and  socioeconcxnic  characteristics. 

This  study  effort  is  divided  into  three  distinct  phases,  the  first 
of  v^ich  is  the  subject  of  this  report. 

Phase  I;    Study  Area  Inventory  (1980-81) 

Ihis  first  phase  was  designed  to  capture  a  picture  of  a  mcnent  in 
time  of  the  study  area  prior  to  implementation  of  the  San  Diego 
Trolley.    Land  use,  travel,  and  socioeconomic  data  was  gathered, 
as  well  as  information  on  the  early  effects  of  system  construction. 


♦Cleveland  built  the  most  recent  system  in  1955. 
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Phase  II;    Initial  Operating  Stage  (1981-82) 


The  second  phase  is  intenc3ed  to  nonitor  increinental  changes  in 
^  the  study  area  during  its  first  year  of  trolley  operatic^. 

^  Phase  III:    Impact  Evaluation  (1982-83) 

_j 

Ttie  final  phase  of  the  study  will  update  the  data  collected  in 
J  Phase  I,  followed  by  an  evaluaticn  of  the  impacts  of  light  rail 

construction  and  operation. 

m 

I 

At  the  start  of  the  study  a  series  of  questicxis  was  asked  about  the 

T  trolley  system  and  its  potential  impact  an  the  area  it  serves  (see 

I 

-  Table  3).    Itiese  questions  form  the  basis  for  the  data  collected. 

.  While  the  study  focuses  primarily  an  these  questions,  other  unexpected 

J  impects  will  also  be  documented. 

Those  portic«is  of  the  cormunities  most  directly  impacted  by  the  San 
Diego  Trolley  were  included  in  the  study  area,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
Itie  entire  Centre  City  San  Diego  planning  area  is  included. 


Hie  City  of  Iirperial  Beach  is  included  in  the  study  area  even  though 
it  is  not  directly  served  by  the  San  Diego  Trolley.    Its  extreme 
southwestern  location  in  relation  to  the  trolley  indicates  that  it 
will  be  directly  in^cted. 


In  1980,  177,000  persons  lived  in  the  study  area.  Ihis  is  9.5%  of 
the  population  of  the  San  Diego  region. 
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THE  SAN  DIEX30  REGION 


San  Diego  County  captains  over  4,000  square  miles  in  the  extreme  Pacific 
Southwest  (X)mer  of  the  United  States.    Itie  urbanized  area  lies  within 
the  western  third  of  the  region  alcHig  the  coastal  plain  and  foothills. 
Hie  eastern  tw-thirds  obtain  mountains  and  desert  and  is,  for  the  most 
part,  in  public  ownership.    San  Diego  is  relatively  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  Southern  California,  with  mountains  to  the  east,  the  ocean  to 
the  west  and  a  large  military  reservation  to  the  north.    Ttie  southern 
boundary  is  the  Mexican  border,  v^ich  is  not  geographically  distinct, 
but  presents  a  strong  barrier  to  travel  and  econcmic  interaction. 
Tijuana,  iimiediately  south  of  the  border,  has  a  population  of  over 
cxie  millicxi  perscxis. 

In  1980,  the  total  regicxial  population  was  1.86  millicxi  persons, 
with  over  1.4  millicxi  perscxis  living  in  the  San  Diego  metropolitan 
area.    The  urbanized  cxirmunities  of  "north  county"  are  econcmically 
and  culturally  distinct  frcxn  the  metropolitan  area.    Population  density 
is  relatively  low;  450  persons  per  square  mile  for  the  C30unty  as  a 
%^le,  1,350  persons  per  square  mile  for  the  metrc^xslitan  area. 

The  San  Diego  eooncxny  has  diversified  significantly  from  the  military 
and  aerospace  dcxninancje  v^ich  characterized  it  frcxn  the  1940 's  through 
the  early  1960 's.    Of  the  750,000  jobs  in  the  region,  17%  are  military 
related,  14%  are  manufacturing  and  21%  are  tourist  related. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  San  Diego  County  was  the  fifth  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  country.    During  this  dec:ade  the  region  grew 
by  37%,  or  3.2%  a  year.    In  coniparison,  California  grew  by  1.7%  a  year; 
the  nation  by  1.1%.    All  major  statistical  areas  (MSA's)  gained  pc^ 
ulation,  and  all  cities  except  one  gained  population.    The  MSA's  are 
shown  in  Figure  1.    The  central  area,  which  cxjntains  the  northern 
portion  of  the  light  rail  corridor,  had  the  lowest  growth;  the  south 
suburban  area,  v^ich  cxantains  the  remainder  of  the  light  rail  corridor, 
had  the  next  lovsest  growth. 


MAJOM  KTATiniCAL  AREAS 
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The  shift  of  population  to  the  north  is  shown  in  Table  1: 


TABLE  1 


POPULATION  GROWm 
1970  -  1980 


Area 


1980  Pppulation 


NLmber 


Percent 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Central 

North  City  (Suburban) 
South  Suburban 
East  Suburban 
North  County 
East  County  (Rural) 


495,500 
436,300 
195,600 
331,300 
389,000 
14,100 


21,800 
147,900 

56,600 
103,200 
168,700 


5,800 


4.6 
51.3 
40.7 
45.2 
76.6 
69.9 


TOTAL  ODUNTY 


1,861,800 


504,000 


37.1 


San  Diego  is  a  single  county  regicn,  although  the  county  government 
itself  has  a  limited  role  in  regicxial  transit  planning.    In  the  north 
county,  a  single  agency  has  the  responsibility  for  short-range  transit 
planning  and  transit  operaticxis.    SANDAG,  the  Regional  Transportation 
Planning  ^ency  and  Council  of  Governments,  is  responsible  for  long-range 
transit  planning  throughout  the  regicxi. 

In  the  San  Diego  metropolitan  area,  transit  funding  and  respcHisibilities 
are  diverse.    The  San  Diego  Metropolitan  Transit  Development  Board  (MITB) 
was  created  by  state  law  in  1975,  with  the  specific  charge  to  determine 
feasibility  and  implement  a  fixed  guideway  system  in  San  Diego.  Originally, 
the  MTE©  was  precluded  from  operating  a  bus  system  until  a  guideway  system 
was  in  deration.    Although  this  prohibiticxi  was  removed,  MTC©  has  never 
exercised  this  option.    In  additicai,  two  cities  within  the  metrcpolitan 
area,  i^art  of  a  third  and  several  unincorporated  camunities  are  not 
within  the  MTDB  jurisdiction. 

Within  the  metrc^litan  area,  the  individual  cities  receive  allocations 
of  state  sales  tax  money  on  the  basis  of  population  to  provide  transit 
service.    These  cities  can  either  oxitract  for  transit  service  with 
another  operator  or  provide  their  own  intra-city  service.    There  are 


five  fixed-route  transit  operators,  four  taxi-based  dial-a-ride  services, 
five  accessible  dial-a-ride  services  and  one  light  rail  service  in  the 
metropolitan  area.    MTE8  has  short-range  planning  and  coordination  re- 
sponsibility for  all  of  these  operations.    ^7^DB  and  SANDAG  must  approve 
the  funding  for  each  of  these  qperations. 

San  Diego  Transit  Corporatic»i  (SETC),  v^ich  is  owned  by  the  City  of 
San  Diego,  is  by  far  the  largest  operator  in  the  regies,  as  shown  in 
Table  2.    SETC  provides  intercorrmunity  service  to  most  of  the  other 
cities  in  the  metropolitan  area  by  ocxi tract.    It  is  the  only  federally 
funded  transit  operator  in  the  metropolitan  area.    All  other  service 
is  provided  by  ocxitracts  with  private-sector  operators. 


TABLE  2 

PLBLIC  TRANSIT  OPERATORS 
SAN  DIEGO  REGION 
(FY81  Statistics) 


#  Revenue 

#  Revenue 

Fixed-Route  Systems 

#  Vehicles 

Passengers 

Miles 

San  Diego  Transit 

312 

26,131,600 

11,320,800 

North  County  Transit  District 

112 

6,000,000 

6,700,000 

Chula  Vista  Transit 

12 

428,800 

487,000 

National  City  Transit 

8 

234,287 

232,900 

County  Transit  System 

14 

395,000 

797,400 

Rural  Bus  System 

8 

13,500 

134,500 

Strand  Express 

4 

106,500 

133,600 

San  Diego  Trolley 

14 

(Began  operations  7/81) 

Dial-A-Ride  Systems 

El  Cajon  Express 

20* 

196,100 

376,000 

La  Mesa  Dial-A-Ride 

15* 

151,300 

327,854 

Leiron  Grove  Dial-A-Ride 

3* 

37,300 

50,100 

Coronado  Dial-A-Ride 

1* 

12,700 

16,600 

Elderly  and  Handicapped  Systems 

San  Diego  Dial-A-Ride 

24 

141,900 

416,000 

Handytrans  (Chula  Vista) 

4 

25,200 

84,000 

Lifeline  (North  County) 

7 

20,000 

125,000 

WHEELS  (East  County) 

6 

20,800 

165,800 

National  City  Dial-A-Ride 

1 

{To  begin  operations  10/81) 

*0n  an  as-needed  basis 
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THE  SAN  DIEXX)  TROLLEY 


The  San  Diego  Trolley  is  classified  as  a  light  rail  transit  (LFfT) 
system.    The  vehicles  are  manually  operated  and  there  is  minimal 
grade  separatiai.    The  trolley  uses  overhead  power  pick-up  and  has 
the  capability  of  operating  in  a  mixed  traffic  environment. 

The  trolley  system  is  15.9  miles  in  length.    It  operates  on  existing 
streets  for  a  distance  of  1.7  miles  in  Centre  City.    The  vehicles 
travel  at-grade  on  an  exclusive,  reserved  path  essentially  in  the 
center  of  the  street.    Eventually,  the  3/4  mile  portion  within  the 
major  office  district  will  iDe  developed  as  a  pedestrian  and  transit 
way.    However,  during  the  initial  stage  of  the  guideway  operations, 
autonobile  traffic  is  permitted  in  this  area.    Preferential  signal- 
izatic«i  is  used  to  minimize  interference  with  auto  traffic  at  inter- 
sections    "here  are  seven  "stops"  within  Centre  City  with  approximately 
quarter-mile  spacing. 

The  remaining  14.2  miles  of  the  system  operates  on  the  rehabilitated 
rail  facilities  of  the  SDStAE  Railway.    The  main  line  of  the  SD&AE  Railway 
is  located  on  the  east  side  of  Interstate  5  and  Harbor  Drive  from  the 
International  Border  to  just  south  of  San  Diego  Centre  City.    Most  of 
the  SD&AE  Railway  was  a  single  track,  at^rade  system  designed  for  freight 
(^rations.    Light  rail  transit  operaticxis  required  that  the  existing 
track  and  roadbed  be  L^sgraded.    All  grade  crossings  are  protected  by 
automatic  crossing  gates  v^ich  are  activated  by  approaching  light  rail 
and  freight  trains.    '1*-N:)ugh  service  was  initiated  as  a  single  track 
cperaticMi,  a  double  track  system  will  be  c^Jerating  within  a  year. 

The  11  suburban  stations  are  modest,  low  level  platforms  with  a  waiting 
shelter,  benches,  light  standards,  transit  infonration,  ticket  machines, 
public  telephones  and  trash  receptacles.    Except  for  the  Border  facility, 
the  stations  are  not  manned,  and  restrocm  facilities  are  provided  only 
at  the  terminal  stations.    A  television  surveillance  systeir.  is  monitored 
by  the  trolley  dispatcher.    A  total  of  2,150  free  parking  spaces  are 
provided  at  six  suburban  stations.    All  stations  have  pedestrian  access. 


bus  access,  and  bicycle  storage  facilities.    Local  bus  routes  and  sched- 
ules have  been  nodified  to  provide  feeder  service  to  the  trolley. 

A  fleet  of  14  Duwag  U2  light  rail  transit  vehicles  is  used  to  provide 
transit  service.    Trains  consisting  of  two  and  three  cars  are  currently 
being  used,  with  five  trains  in  operatic^  at  most  times.    Each  articulated 
vehicle  is  capable  of  carrying  up  to  200  passengers.    Itius,  o^e  driver 
operating  a  three-car  train  can  carry  up  to  600  passengers.    Each  car 
is  equipped  with  one  v^eelchair  lift  and  one  v^eelchair  tie-down  position. 

The  guideway  operates  seven  days  per  week.    Trains  are  scheduled  at 
2CHTiinute  headways  between  5:00  AM  and  9:45  PM.    Once  double- tracking 
is  cxDtnplete,  the  guideway  will  operate  at  IS^ninute  headways  and 
service  will  be  extended  between  9:45  AM  and  1:00  AM  at  30-minute 
headways.    Travel  time  between  Centre  City  and  the  International 
Border  is  approximately  45  minutes.    Ttie  average  system  speed  through 
Centre  City  is  nine  miles  per  hour.    Alcff^g  the  railway  portion  of  the 
right-of-way  the  trains  average  35-40  miles  per  hour.    Ttie  running 
time  from  end  to  end  is  approxirrfitely  twice  as  fast  as  the  previous 
bus  service. 

The  Ii?r  system  uses  a  self-service,  barrier-f ree ,  fare  collection 
method.    Self-service  "vendomt"  irBchines  are  used  by  the  passengers 
to  purchase  a  ticket  before  boarding  the  train.    No  fare  payment  or 
ticket  collecticMi  is  made  aboard  the  LRT  vehicle.    However,  passengers 
are  subject  to  inspections  by  roving  transit  persOTinel  to  assure  that 
a  ticket  purchase  was  made.    Violation  rates  are  estiiriated  at  less 
than  1%.    The  following  fares  are  charged: 


One  Way  Fare  $  1.00 

One  Way  Elderly  &  Handicapped  Fare  .40 

Iteduced  Downtown  Area  Fare  .25 

"Ready  Tysn"  -  Ten  Trip  Ticket  7.50 

Ifegional  ftonthly  Pass  31.00 

Itegional  Monthly  Elderly  &  Handicapped  Pass  15.00 

Transfer  Charge  fror.  LXAL  or  URBAN  Services  .20 

Transfer  Charge  from  METRO  (Express)  Services  Free 

Transfer  Charge  for  Elderly  &  Handicapped  Free 


I 


During  the  first  nonth  of  cperaticxi,  fares  amounted  to  nearly  90%  of 
c^rating  costs,  which  are  estimated  at  $10,000  per  day.    Since  Labor 
Day,  farebox  recovery  is  estimated  at  76%.    The  farebox  recovery  is 
expected  to  amount  between  50%  and  70%  of  operating  costs  over  the 
first  year.    This  farebox  recovery  rate  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  rate  achieved  by  the  bus  route  v^ich  the  trolley  replaced. 

Total  guideway  patronage  forecasts  range  frcm  28,000  to  30,000  daily 
in  1995.    The  seven  Centre  City  stops  represent  a  major  portion  of 
guideway  activity,  ranging  fron  50%  to  68%  of  the  daily  patronage. 
Initial  patrcxiage  was  estimated  at  9,800  trips  per  day.    During  the 
first  week  of  operations,  the  trolley  averaged  around  12,000  trips 
per  v^ekday,  based  on  SANDAG  counts.    Although  this  patronage  may 
be  due  to  curiosity  among  cxie-time  tripmakers,  patronage  actually 
increased  to  13,000  trips  per  day  in  the  third  week  of  operation. 

Based  cx\  "vendomat"  sales,  MITB  estimates  that  average  v^ekday 
ridership  was  13,400  and  weekend  ridership  was  over  15,000  during 
August.    About  15%  of  the  riders  boarided  at  the  Santa  Fe  Depot; 
29%  at  the  Border. 

Uie  trip  purpose  distribution  of  forecasted  guideway  ridership  reveals 
that  hare-work  trips  predaninate  over  other  trip  types,  representing  37% 
to  42%  of  all  guideways  usage  (excluding  Border  crossings).  Approximately 
15%  of  the  Border-crossing  travelers  using  San  Diego  Transit  were  destined 
to  a  work  locaticxi. 

Peak-hour  guideway  patrcriage  is  expected  to  represent  approximately 
10%  of  the  daily  usage.    Most  other  rail  systems  in  the  United  States 
experience  much  higher  pea3d.ng  characteristics  (15.0%  to  20.0%  peak 
hour  versus  all  day) .    Tt»e  relatively  low  peak  hour  demand  on  the 
trolley  reflects  the  flat  all-day  distribution  of  Border-crossing 
travel  (7.0%  during  the  peak  hour). 

l^e  light  rail  project  is  being  developed  in  two  phases.    The  original 
Phase  I  project  included  all  those  activities  required  to  implement  a 


16-mile  single  track  LRT  system  utilizing  14  light  rail  vehicles.  Phase 
II,  which  is  scheduled  for  ccrpletion  in  Septernber,  1982,  involves  the 
ccrnplete  double-tracking  of  the  LRT  line,  additional  traction  power 
equiprient,  and  the  purchase  of  10  additional  vehicles. 

The  total  <x>st  of  the  Phase  I  project  was  $86,000,000,  with  irejor 
cost  categories  as  follows: 

Vehicles  (14)                                                   '  $12,000,000 

CcHistructiOT  and  Other  Procurement  Contracts  35,200,000 

SD&AE  Purchases  18,100,000 

Non-SD&AE  Right-of-Way  4,' 000,' 000 

ElTgineering  and  Construction  Management  7,000,000 

Interest  on  Fund  Advances  9,000,000 

Start-Up  Activities  700,000 

I^AL  $86,000,000 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  Phase  II  project  is  $27,900,000,  with  major 
cost  categories  as  follows: 


Vehicle  Purchases  (10)  $  9,600,000 

Construction  and  Other  Procurement  16,400,000 

Eligineering  and  Ccxistruction  Management  1,900,000 

TOTAL  $27,900,000 


Guideway  operating  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $3.7  million  per  year 
based  upon  1981  dollars.  Approximately  62%  of  this  budget  will  go 
towards  labor  costs. 

The  financial  plan  for  the  light  rail  system  indicates  that  87.5%  of 
the  capital  exper^ditures  for  Phase  I  would  be  derived  from  state  gas 
tax.    This  furding  source  produces  about  $15  millicxi  annually.  The 
remainder  of  Phase  I  funding  must  be  detained  from  state  sales  tax 
revenues.    The  Phase  II  project  will  be  funded  with  additional  state 
sales  tax  ironies  which  have  been  made  available  for  transit  purposes. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TROLLEY 


The  first  serious  discussions  of  a  fixed  guideway  transit  system  for 
the  San  Diego  regicn  began  in  1971  as  a  part  of  the  development  of  the 
Regional  Comprehensive  Plan.    Shortly  thereafter,  county  voters  approved 
a  ballot  proposition  vrfiich  permitted  up  to  25%  of  the  state  gasoline  tax 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  (but  not  operation)  of  guideway  transit 
systems.    A  60-mile,  intermediate  capacity  guideway  systerrt  was  adopted 
as  part  of  the  first  Regicxial  Transportation  Plan  in  1975.    The  state 
legislation  creating  MTE8  in  1975  directed  that  the  planning  and  design 
of  exclusive  mass  transit  guideways  be  pragmatic,  low  cost,  and  incre- 
mental in  nature.    Based  on  these  directiois,  the  following  principles 
were  adopted  at  the  initiation  of  the  Guideway  Planning  Project: 

o     The  selected  corridor  should  extend  a  long  distance  and  offer 
high  speed  operaticai. 

o     The  guideway  system  capital  cost  should  be  low. 

o     The  guideway  system  should  be  primarily  at-grade  and  primarily 
within  exclusive  right-of-way. 

o     The  transit  system  operating  costs  should  be  low,  and  the  guideway 
system  should  attenpt  to  meet  operating  costs  out  of  fares  (although 
this  was  not  a  prerequisite  for  system  feasibility). 

o     The  project  should  measure  the  impact  of  the  proposed  transit 
system  on  residential  grcw^th. 

To  determine  the  feasibility  of  guideway  transit  in  San  Diego,  the 
ime  initiated  an  le-month  Guideway  Planning  Project  study.    The  project 
was  conducted  in  two  phases.    Phase  1  was  initiated  in  December,  1976, 
and  involved  evaluation  of  candidate  corridors  based  on  the  Regional 
Transportation  Plan.    Phase  2  began  in  April,  1977,  and  involved  further 
screening  of  corridors,  selectic^i  of  a  corridor  for  a  starter  segment. 


and  technical  assessnient  of  transit  alternatives  within  the  selected 
corridor. 

Selectic*!  of  the  South  Bay  corridor  came  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Hiase  2  study.    In  the  analysis  leading  to  the  selection  of  the  corridor, 
the  KTDB  considered  environmental,  social,  and  econonic  irrpacts;  station 
location  studies;  and  cost  and  patronage  estimates.    The  dominant  con- 
siderations for  the  selection  v^re  low  cost  and  high  prospective  ridership. 

Ultimately,  the  major  factor  that  led  to  the  selected  project  alignment 
was  the  availability  of  the  San  Diego  &  Arizaia  Eastern  (SDsAE)  Railway. 
On  September  10,  1976,  a  severe  storm  passed  through  the  eastern  part  of 
San  Diego  County  washing  out  major  portions  of  the  SD&AE  Railway.    In  1978, 
the  Interstate  Conrierce  Ccnmission  (ICC)  denied  a  request  to  abandon  rail 
service  on  the  line.    Because  of  these  events,  MIT©  was  able  to  purchase 
the  railroad  for  $18.1  millic«i. 

Tbe  project  approval  process  was  initiated  in  June,  1978,  when  the  MTD 
Board  of  Directors  made  a  determinaticn  that  the  trolley  project  in  the 
South  Bay  corridor  was  feasible.    The  San  Diego  City  Council  approved  the 
project  and  transit  financial  plan  in  October,  1978.    In  fterch,  1979,  MTDB 
received  final  project  and  financial  plan  approval  from  CMJTRANS  and  the 
California  Transportation  Ccrmission.    The  first  construction  contract 
was  awarded  in  December,  1979,  the  first  vehicles  arrived  in  August, 
1980,  and  revenue  service  began  in  July,  1981. 

EXISTING  TRAVEL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Of  the  8.3  million  person-trips  in  the  region  each  day,  1.2  million, 
or  14.5%,  occur  within  the  trolley  corridor.    Within  the  corridor, 
approximately  3.6%  of  all  trips  are  on  transit,  twice  the  mcjde  split 
of  the  region.    Table  4  sunmarizes  the  major  characteristics: 


TABLE  4 


1980  TRAVEL  CHARACTERISTICS 

TRAICrr  TRIPS  AUTO  TRIPS 


Region  Corridor  Regicyial 

EBily  Trips                                    145,500  40,100  8,000,000 

Average  Trip  Length  (Miles)               5.2  5.2  7.1 

Average  Trip  Length  (Minutes)          19.2  17.3  9.3 

Percent  of  Trip  in  AM  Peak               22%  22%  8% 


The  freeway  system  in  the  ""an  '^iego  region  is  probably  the  finest  in 
the  country.    Of  a  total  of  272  miles  of  freeway  in  the  region,  25.8 
miles  are  located  within  the  corridor.    There  is  no  severe  congestion 
in  the  corridor  and  only  one  area  of  moderate  oongesticn  caused  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  freeway  to  cross  the  Sweetwater  River. 


The  characteristics  of  transit  riders  in  the  South  Bay  is  not  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  region  as  a  whole.  Ridership  reflects  the 
demographic  characteristics  in  the  area,  the  large  military  population 
and  the  area's  proximity  to  Mexico.  Table  5  shows  the  characteristics 
of  transit  riders  in  the  corridor  and  region.  In  addition,  rider  char- 
acteristics an  the  three  transit  routes  vrfiich  parallel  the  trolley  are 
also  shown. 


TABLE  5 

TRANSIT  RIDERSHIP  CHARACTERISTICS 


Region 

Percent  Female 

51.3% 

Median  ^e 

33.1 

Median  Inoome  (000) 

$9.9 

Ethnicity:    %  Hispanic 

18.0% 

%  White 

60.3% 

%  Transit  Dependent 

45.5% 

Trolley 

Transit  Routes 

Corridor 

29 

32 

100 

53.2% 

29.2% 

48.8% 

41.9% 

28.9 

24.7 

35.4 

29.6 

$9.9 

$10.2 

$8.6 

$12.4 

18.8% 

12.2% 

56.7% 

14.6% 

58.5% 

52.4% 

30.0% 

68.8% 

46.2% 

49.9% 

44.3% 

40.5% 

EXISTING  LAND  USE 

The  light  rail  corridor  inpact  area  ODvers  38  square  miles,  or  over 
24,000  acres     '^le  6  sunfnarizes  the  land  uses  in  the  corridor.  The 
primary  land  use  is  residential  (31.2%),  followed  by  agriculture  (13.3%) 
and  manufacturing  (12.7%).    Because  the  study  area  is  skewed  to  take  in 
a  large  part  of  Otay  Mesa,  which  is  currently  largely  undeveloped,  agri- 
culture may  seem  to  account  for  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  the 
corridor  land  use.    However,  a  significant  amount  of  agricultural  land 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  trolley  alignment. 

CoTffnercial  land  uses,  which  include  both  shopping  center  and  strip 
camercial,  make  up  9.4%  of  the  area.    The  balance  of  the  land  uses 
include:    federal  reservations  (11.9%),  transportaticMi  and  utility 
csDrridors  (11.6%),  public  and  quasi-public  (4.4%),  water  areas  (2.7%), 
wildlands  (1.5%),  and  open  space  (1.3%). 

Specific  land  use,  zoning  and  general  plan  designations  in  the  area 
of  the  stations  have  also  been  collected  and  mapped. 


TABLE  6 


GUIDEWAY  CDRRIDOR 
1980  Land  Use  Acreage 


Land  Use 


Tbtal  Acres 


%  of  Tbtal 


Residential 

^ricultural 

Manufacturing 

Federal  Reservations 

Transportation  and  Utilities 

Commercial 

Public  and  Quasi-Public 
Water  Areas 
Wildlands 

Recreational  and  Open  ^>ace 


7,550.65 
3,238.44 
3,092.48 
2,887.92 
2,810.01 
2,282.28 
1,078.80 
627.31 


260.09 
318.27 


31.2% 
13.3% 
12.7% 
11.9% 
11.6% 
9.4% 
4.4% 
2.7% 
1.5% 
1.3% 


TDEAL: 


24,276.25 


100.0% 


EMPLOYMEOT 


Over  20%  of  the  civilian  work  force  is  employed  in  the  study  area. 
Table  7  shovsrs  that  the  largest  concentratiOT  of  civilian  eirployees 
are  located  in  the  Centre  City  area.    There  are  61,811  Centre  City 
workers.    The  second  largest  eirployment  center  is  in  Barrio  Logan 
where  26,046  jobs  are  provided.    An  additional  13.3%  of  corridor 
area  jobs  are  in  Chula  Vista  and  9.8%  in  National  City. 

TABLE  7 

CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  BY  COMMUNITY 
(1980) 


Percent  of  Ibtal 


Carrmunity 

Number 

Study  Area 

San  Diego  Region 

Centre  City 

61,811 

46.5 

9.6 

Barrio  Logan 

26,046 

19.7 

4.1 

National  City 

13,000 

9.8 

2.0 

Chula  Vista 

17,719 

13.3 

2.8 

Otay 

3,351 

2.5 

0.5 

Palm  City/Nestor 

2,033 

1.5 

0.3 

San  Ysidro 

6,169 

4.6 

1.0 

Imperial  Beach 

2,857 

2.1 

0.4 

TOTAL 

132,986 

100.0 

20.8 

The  major  categories  of  employment  in  the  study  area  are:  military, 
government,  service  industries,  retail  trade,  and  manufacturing. 
Table  8  shows  that  18.8%  of  those  employed  are  in  the  military. 
Local  governments  and  retail  trade  both  enploy  12%  of  the  vorkers. 
The  vocational  breaJcdown  varies  from  oOTmunity  to  community.  Military 
employment  is  heavily  concentrated  in  Barrio  Logan  and  National  City, 
just  south  of  Centre  City.    Manufacturing  employment  is  concentrated 
in  Barrio  Logan  and  at  a  single  Chula  Vista  industry,  which  is  located 
within  walking  distance  of  a  light  rail  station. 


TABLE  8 


OOMMliaTY  n^lDYMQTT  BY  STAICki\RD 
INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATIOt^  (SIC) 
(Percent  of  Tbtal) 


SIC 

Agriculture  &  Mining 

Ccais  true  t  ion 

Manufacturing : 
Non-Durable 
Durable 

TransportatiOT,  Utilities 

Wholesale  Trade 

Retail  Trade 

Finance,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate 


Centre 
City 

0.6 

1.5 

3.4 
3.0 

8.5 

6.3 
12.9 
15.9 


Total 
Light  Rail 
Corridor 

1.0 

2.3 

3.8 
11.7 

5.2 

4.9 

12.1 

7.3 


Region 
2.0 
5.3 

2.5 
9.0 

3.6 

3.0 

16.3 

4.9 


Services 


23.6 


14.2 


18.0 


Government : 

Federal,  Civilian  .5.9  5.9  5.6 

Military  1.1  18.8  16.8 

State  1.4  0.8  2.5 

Local  15.9  12.0  10.5 

TCTTAL:  100.0  100.0  100.0 


SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Itie  177,000  people  living  in  the  study  area  occupy  57,000  housing  units. 
More  than  53%  of  these  are  single- family  dwellings.    The  average  household 
size  in  the  study  area  is  3.1  persons,  which  is  the  saine  as  the  regional 
average. 


Females  comprise  a  slightly  lower  percentage  (49.2%)  of  the  population 
in  the  C3orridor,  than  in  the  regicxi  as  a  whole  (50.6%).    Itiis  undoubtedly 
reflects  the  high  military  presence  in  the  area.    The  study  area  has  a 


higher  incidence  of  transportation-handicapped  perscxis  than  the  region 
as  a  v^le. 

Residents  of  the  study  area  tend  to  be  younger  than  the  population  of 
San  Diego  County.    More  than  50%  of  the  study  cirea  is  under  25  years 
old,  as  shown  in  Table  9.    Within  San  Diego  County,  less  than  40%  of 
the  residents  fall  into  this  age  bracket.    Countywide,  a  larger  percent 
of  the  residents  are  age  55  or  older. 

TABLE  9 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION 
(1980) 

 Age  in  Years  (in  total  percentages)  

0-14       15-24       25-35       35-54      55-64      65  or  CX^er 

LRT  Study  Area  28.9       21.2        15.6        19.9        6.8  7.6 

San  Diego  County        22.4       17.4        18.9        22.1        8.8  10.4 

In  1980,  the  median  household  income  was  $14,129  for  the  San  Diego  region. 
Within  the  study  area  c«ily  the  Palm  City/Nestor  area  had  a  median  household 
income  equivalent  to  the  region.    Centre  City  and  Barrio  Logan  report  the 
lowest  nedian  household  inoGr:ies  in  the  study  area,  as  shown  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10 

MEDIAN  HOUSEHOLD  INOOME 
(1980) 

Jurisdicticffi 

San  Diego  Pegioi 
Centre  City 
Barrio  Logan 
National  City 
Chula  ^'ista 
Otay 

Palm  City/Nestor 
San  Ysidro 
Imperial  Beach 


Inocme 

$14,129 
4,102 
6,^15 
9,883 
11  ^^23 
11  253 
13,535 
6,548 
11,263 


( 


A  total  of  81.3%  of  the  residents  of  San  Diego  County  cire  White, 
compared  to  only  64%  of  the  study  area  population.    Table  11  sho/s 
that  almost  CMie-fifth  of  the  residents  of  tlie  study  area  identified 
themselves  as  "Other".    An  additional  9.3%  reported  an  Asian  background. 
Hispanics  cxirprise  41.3%  of  the  total  population  in  the  study  area, 
ccnpared  to  less  than  15%  regicaiwide.    Racial  and  ethnic  distribution 
varies  coisiderably  amixigst  the  study  area  coriTiunities. 

TABLE  11 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUriGW 
(In  Total  Percentage) 
(1980) 


LRT 

San  Diego 

Study  Area 

County 

White 

64.0 

81.3 

Other 

19.6 

7.5 

Asian 

9.3 

4.8 

Black 

6.5 

5.6 

Indian 

0.6 

0.8 

Hispanic  Ethnicity 

41.3 

14.8 

T^le  12  shows  that  within  the  study  area,  the  median  housing  prices 
in  1980  range  fron  $39,570  in  Barrio  Logan  to  $79,066  in  Chula  Vista. 
Ttie  regional  average  ves  $104,205  for  a  single-family  hone.    Thus,  the 
median  housing  costs  in  the  study  corridor  were  significantly  lower  than 
the  regicxial  average. 

TABLE  12 

AVERAGE  SALE  PRICE 
SINGLE  FAMILY  DWELLINGS 

Year  to  Date,  June  1980  


Barrio  Logan 
National  City 


$  39,570 
56,862 


Chula  Vista 
Otay 

South  San  Diego 
Imperial  Beach 
San  Diego  Region 


79,066 
61,497 
65,888 
71,454 
104,205 


INTERNATION?U.  B0RDE3^  CHARACTERISTICS 

Almost  three  irillion  people  live  in  the  conbined  San  Diego/Tijuana 
area,  v^ich  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the  world.    On  a 
typical  v^kend  day,  over  40,000  persons  cross  the  border  from  Mexico. 
Tt»e  following  informaticxi  is  based  c*i  a  non-expanded  border  crossing 
survey  ccxiducted  in  1980. 

San  Diego  County  residents  account  for  38.7%  of  those  people  surveyed, 
as  shDwn  in  Table  13.    A  total  of  31.4%  of  the  sample  were  residents 
of  Tijuana  and  an  additicaial  3.1%  were  residents  fron  other  parts  of 
Mexico.    Almost  22%  of  the  respondents  were  Califomians  fron  outside 
of  San  Diego  County. 


TABLE  13 


RESIDENCE  OF  PERSONS  CROSSED  THE  BORDER 
(1980) 


Residence 


Percent  of  Total 


Trolley  Corridor 
San  Diego  County 
Tijuana 

Other  California 
Other  U.S.A. 
Other  Mexico 
Other  foreign  Nation 


14.0% 
38.7% 
31.4% 
"1.8% 
4.1% 
3.1% 
0.9% 


T7EAL 


100.0% 


Although  the  autorc^ile  is  the  most  comran  access  mode  to  the  border, 
transit  carries  a  significant  percentage  of  border  crossing  trips,  as 


shown  in  Table  14.    In  contrast,  less  than  2%  of  the  trips  in  the  region 
are  made  by  transit.    As  indicated  in  Table  14,  several  private  bus 
operators  provide  cross-border  service,  most  conrro^ly  fron  Centre  City. 


TABLE  14 

MODE  OF  ACCESS  IN  THE  U«S.A. 
(1980) 


Mode  Percent  of  Total 

Private  Vehicle  70.8% 

San  Diego  Transit  12.0% 

Walked  12.0% 

Private  Bus  4.3% 

Taxicab  0.8% 

Bicycle  0.1% 

T'TEAL  100.0% 


As  expected,  the  residents  of  the  San  Diego/Tijuana  metropolitan  area 
cross  the  border  more  frequently  than  non-residents.    Table  15  shows 
that  18.4%  of  the  Mexicans  and  6.6%  of  the  San  Diegans  cross  the  border 
daily.    Approximately  14.5%  of  the  local  residents  surveyed  con^Jlete  this 
trip  several  times  per  v^k.    Additicxially,  27%  of  the  San  Diegans  and 
36.7%  of  the  Mexicans  travel  across  the  border  at  least  once  a  week. 

TABLE  15 

FREQUENCY  OF  BORDER  CROSSING 
(Percent  of  Total) 
(1980) 


Residence 


Frequency 

San  Diego 

Other 

Other 

Other 

of  Crossings 

County 

Mexico 

California 

U.S.A. 

Foreign 

Daily 

6.6 

18.4 

0.7 

2.1 

0 

Several  Times 

14.5 

14.4 

1.0 

0 

0 

Per  Week 

Weekly 

27.0 

36.7 

2.9 

0 

0 

Bi-Monthly 

16.6 

16.0 

11.2 

1.4 

0 

Occasictfially 

35.3 

14.5 

84.2 

96.5 

100.0 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

T^le  16  shows  that  more  than  50%  of  the  San  Diegans  and  72.7%  of  the 
Mexicans  crossed  before  noon.    In  contrast,  most  visitors  to  the  area 
cross  the  border  in  the  afternoon.    It  is  important  that  none  of  these 
peaJcs  occur  during  normal  transit  peak  periods. 


TABLE  16 

RESIDENCE  BY  TIME  OF  CROSSING 
(1980) 


Percent  of  Total 

San  Diego 

other 

Other 

Other 

Time  of  Crossing 

County 

Mexico 

California 

U.S.A. 

Foreign 

8:00  -  9:59  AM 

9.2 

20.6 

4.3 

2.8 

3.2 

10:00  -  11:59  AM 

23.6 

31.0 

16.0 

12.7 

16.1 

Noon  -  1:59  PM 

22.2 

21.1 

29.5 

22.5 

12.9 

2:00  -  3:59  PM 

29.4 

20.7 

31.7 

33.8 

45.2 

4:00  or  later 

15.6 

6.6 

18.5 

28.2 

22.6 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

As  previously  noted,  12%  of  the  people  used  San  Diego  Transit  as  their 
primary  rnde  of  travel  in  the  U.S.A.    Table  17  shows  the  time  of  day 
when  the  passengers  crossed  the  border.    Almost  one  third  of  them  crossed 
between  2:00  PM  and  4:00  PM.    This  coincides  with  the  fact  that  45.7% 
of  the  pedestrian  border  crossings  occurred  during  the  same  period. 


TABLE  17 

TIME  OF  CROSSING  BY  TRANSIT  RIDERS 
(1980) 


Time  Percent  of  Total 


8:00  -  9:59  AM  9.9 

10:00  -  11:59  AM  24.3 

Noon  -  1:59  PM  22.8 

2:00  -  3:59  PM  32.6 

4:00  -  6:00  PM  9.7 

After  6:00  PM  0.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


OONSTRUCriON  AND  OPERATIONAL  IMPACTS 


Two  ac3ditional  activities  were  carried  out  to  determine  the  effects  of 
trolley  construction  an  adjacent  businesses  and  to  monitor  land  use  or 
eocffxxnic  impacts  cxice  the  trolley  began  operation.    Ihe  first  activity, 
a  survey  of  businesses  along  the  trolley  route,  was  conducted  in  1980 
and  will  be  repeated  in  the  third  year  of  the  project.    Itie  second 
activity  is  a  periodic  inventory  of  vacant  land,  vacant  buildings  and 
private  ccxistruction  or  redevelopment  activity. 

When  the  business  smrvey  was  cmducted,  ccxistruction  had  begun  only  on 
12th  Street.    Along  this  street,  over  60%  of  the  businesses  had  ex- 
perienced a  decrease  in  sales  or  service  activity;  approximately  4%  had 
experienced  an  increase.    Over  40%  of  the  merchants  along  the  route 
vhere  oc«istnx:tion  had  not  yet  begun  anticipated  a  decrease  in  sales 
during  the  ccxistruction  pericx3. 

Most  of  the  merchants  surveyed  felt  that  there  WDuld  be  no  change  in 
the  level  of  their  business  activity  due  to  trolley  operations.  However, 
14%  of  the  12th  Street  business  operators  and  46%  of  the  c^^erators  in 
other  areas  felt  there  would  be  an  increase  in  their  business  activity 
because  of  trolley  opera ticxis. 


CHAPTER  2 


SAN  DIEX3D  TROLLEY  PROJECT 

Following  an  18-nK)nth  analysis  of  transit  alternatives,  the  fTTD  Board 
of  Directors  made  a  determinatiOT  that  the  San  Diego  Trolley  was  a 
feasible  project  in  June  1978.    Final  design  engineering  was  initiated 
in  January  1979,  the  first  construction  contracts  were  awarded  in 
December  1979,  and  revenue  service  was  initiated  in  July  1981. 

PLANNING  AND  APPROVAL 

Hie  San  Diego  Metrc^litan  Transit  Development  Board  (^T^Ee)  was  created 
in  1975.    California  Senate  Bill  101,  the  legislaticxi  creating  MTTO, 
directed  that  the  planning  and  design  of  exclusive  mass  transit  guide- 
ways  be  pragmatic,  low  cost,  and  incremental  in  nature.    Based  on  this 
direction,  principles  were  adopted  by  the  Board  at  the  initiation  of 
the  Guideway  Planning  Project,  which  provided  direction  for  conduct  of 
the  project  study.    These  principles,  adopted  on  DeceiTt)er  27,  1976,  are 
as  follows: 

o     Ihe  selected  corridor  should  extend  a  long  distance  and  offer 

high  speed  operation, 
o     The  guideway  system  capital  cost  should  be  low. 
o     The  guideway  system  should  be  primarily  at-grade  and  primarily 

within  exclusive  right-of-way. 
o     The  transit  system  c^ierating  costs  should  be  low,  and  the 

guideway  system  should  attempt  to  meet  operating  costs  out 

of  fares  (although  this  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  system 

feasibility) . 

o     The  project  should  measure  the  impact  of  the  proposed  transit 
system  on  residential  growth. 

The  feasibility  determinaticn  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the  18-month 
Guideway  Planning  Project.    This  project  was  conducted  in  two  phases. 


Phase  1  was  initiated  in  December  1976  and  involved  evaluation  of 
candidate  corridors  based  on  the  Regional  Transportation  Plan,  subse- 
quent technical  studies,  and  policy  guidance  by  the  MTD  Board  of 
Directors.    Phase  2  began  in  ;^ril  1977  and  involved  further  screening 
of  corridors,  selection  of  a  corridor  for  a  starter  segment,  and  a 
technical  assessment  of  transit  alternatives  within  the  selected 
corridor.    Several  project  objectives  were  considered  in  evaluating 
the  transit  alternatives,  including: 

o  Making  better  use  of  existing  transportaticai  facilities, 

o  Using  existing  financial  resources  more  productively, 

o  Providing  an  effective  alternative  to  the  autonobile. 

o  Improving  the  attractiveness  of  public  transportatiOTi. 

o  Making  public  transportaticn  accessible  to  all. 

o  Making  a  positive  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life. 

Wie  purpose  of  the  Guideway  Planning  Project  was  to  determine  guideway 
feasibility  and  select  a  corridor  alighment  v^ich  wDuld  represent  an 
initial  guideway  element  of  an  overall  public  transit  improvement 
program.    Selecticwi  of  the  South  Bay  corridor  came  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  E^iase  2  study.    In  the  analysis  leading  to  the  selecticxi  of  the 
corridor  limits,  a  broad  array  of  planning  and  engineering  data  was 
assembled.    Included  were  analyses  of  available  guideway  alignments 
within  the  corridors;  probable  environmental,  social  and  econcnic 
impacts,  station  locatican  studies,  and  order-of-magnitude  cost  and 
patronage  estimates.    The  dominant  oonsideraticxis  for  the  selection 
were  low  cost,  high  prospective  ridership,  and  minimal  environmental 
impact. 

Ultimately,  the  major  factor  that  led  to  the  selected  project  alignment 
was  the  availability  of  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona  Eastern  (SD&AE)  Railway. 
On  September  10,  1976,  a  severe  storm  passed  through  the  east  part  of 
San  Diego  County  washing  out  major  portions  of  the  SDtxP£  Railway  betv^n 
Division  and  Plaster  City.    In  1978,  the  Interstate  Ccmerce  Canrriissicn 
(ICC)  denied  the  parent  conpany's  request  froni  Southern  Pacific  Trans- 


portatiOT  Company  to  abanc3on  rail  service  on  the  line.    MTDB  then  agreed 
to  a  purchase  price  of  the  railroad  of  $18.1  million,  ard  the  ICC 
approved  sale  in  October  1979.    Actual  purchase  took  place  November  1, 
1979. 

The  project  approval  process  was  initiated  in  June  1978,  when  the  hTTD 
Board  of  Directors  made  a  determination  that  the  trolley  project  in 
the  South  Bay  corridor  was  a  feasible  project.    Unfortunately,  this 
acticwn  coincided  with  the  passage  of  State  of  California  Proposition  13 
(Property  Tax  Initiative)  which  slowed  the  approval  process.    The  San 
Diego  City  Council  finally  approved  the  project  arid  areawide  transit 
financial  plan  in  Octcfcer  1978.    In  March  1979,  MTEB  received  final 
project  and  financial  plan  approval  from  CALTRANS  and  the  California 
Transportation  ConiTiissic«^. 

SYSTEM  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  trolley  syston  was  designed  to  use  a  ccxnbinatiOT  of  exclusive  right- 
of-way  and  mixed  street  operation.    Itie  LRT  travels  a  total  of  15.9 
miles  (25.3  KM)  through  Centre  City,  Barrio  Logan,  National  City,  Chula 
Vista,  Otay,  Palm  City/Nestor,  and  San  Ysidro  (see  Figure  3). 

Ttie  majority  of  the  system  will  operate  on  the  existing  rehabilitated 
rail  facilities  of  the  SD&AE  Railway.    Ttie  main  line  of  the  SD&AE  Railway 
extends  along  the  east  side  of  Interstate  5  and  Harbor  Drive  fron  the 
International  Border  at  San  Ysidro  to  just  south  of  San  Diego  Centre 
City  at  Commercial  Street  (see  Figure  2). 

Because  the  SD&AE  Railway  was  built  as  a  single  track  systejr.  designed 
for  freight  operations  only,  light  rail  transit  operations  required 
that  the  existing  track  and  roadbed  be  upgraded.    All  grade  crossings 
are  protected  by  automatic  crossing  gates.    Although  service  was  ini- 
tiated as  a  single  track  operaticn,  a  double  track  system  will  be 
operating  a  year  after  transit  service  begins. 


Itie  guideway  operates  on  existing  streets  for  a  distance  of  1.7  miles 
(2.7  KM)  in  Centre  City.    The  LFCT  vehicles  travel  at-grade  on  an 
exclusive,  reserved  path  essentially  in  the  center  of  the  street. 
Eventually,  C  Street  frcm  Kettner  Boulevard  to  10th  Avenue  will  be 
developed  as  a  pedestrian  and  transit  way.    However,  during  the  initial 
piiase  of  the  guideway  operations,  autOTcfcile  traffic  is  perrritted  on 
C  Street.    Preferential  signalization  will  be  used  to  minimize  inter- 
ference with  auto  traffic  at  intersections. 

Tlie  light  rail  transit  system  is  designed  to  provide  for  intra-ocmnunity 
transit  as  well  as  connections  between  corrnunities.    Ttie  staticxis  are 
spaced  to  offer  high  accessibility  to  the  guideway  by  maximizing  access 
for  pedestrians,  cyclists,  local  transit  users,  and  motorists.  In 
Centre  City  San  Diego,  the  train  stops  four  times  along  C  Street  and 
three  times  along  12th  Avenue.    There  are  eleven  suburban  stations. 

In  Centre  City,  the  LRT  stops  in  zones  protected  frcn  bypassing  traffic. 
The  Centre  City  trolley  stops  shown  in  Figure  4  are: 

o     Santa  Fe  Depot,  near  the  intersecticxi  of  Kettner  Street  and  C  Street, 
o     Civic  Itieatre,  between  2nd  Avenue  and  3rd  Avenue  on  C  Street, 
o     Gaslamp,  between  5th  Avenue  and  6th  Avenue  on  C  Street, 
o     San  Diego  Square,  between  7th  Avenue  and  8th  Avenue  on 
C  Street. 

o     City  College,  at  the  intersection  of  12th  Avenue  and  C  Street, 
o     Market  Street,  Southbound  -  on  12th  Avenue  between  Market  Street 

arri  G  Street;  Northbound  -  on  12th  Avenue  between  Island  Avenue 

and  Market  Street, 
o     Imperial,  at  the  intersection  of  Imperial  Avenue  and  13th  Street. 

Ttie  eleven  suburban  stations  shown  in  Figure  3  are: 

o     Barrio  Logan,  on  Crosby  Street  and  Harbor  Drive.    Bus  transfers 

to  Coronado  and  southeast  San  Diego, 
o     Harborside,  on  28th  Street  and  Harbor  Drive,  serving  ^3ational  Steel 

and  Ship*)uilding  and  other  industrial  sites. 
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o     Pacific  Fleet,  on  32nd  Street  and  Hartor  Drive,  serving  32rvd  Street 
Naval  Base. 

o     ^3ational  City  8th  Street,  on  8th  Street  near  Harbor  Drive,  serving 
32nd  Street  Naval  Base  and  North  National  City.    Bias  transfers  to 
National  City. 

o     National  City  24th  Street,  an  Wilson  Avenue  near  24th  Street, 
serving  residential,  oonmercial  and  industrial  areas  of  National 
City.    Itie  station  provides  direct  access  to  Route  54,  Bonita, 
and  ccrmiunities  within  the  Sweetwater  River  area.    There  are  180 
parking  spaces  available. 

o     Chula  Vista  H  Street,  on  H  Street  near  Interstate  5,  serving  the 

central  business  district  and  northern  neighborhoods  of  Chula  Vista. 
Hie  statical  provides  direct  access  to  Rohr  Industries  and  Chula  Vista 
Shopping  Center.    Bus  transfers  to  Chula  Vista,  including  Southwestern 
College.    Parking  is  available  for  300  autorcfciles . 

o     Chula  Vista  Palonar  Street,  on  Palonar  Street  at  Industrial  Boulevard, 
serving  Otay,  Chula  Vista,  and  Castle  Park.    Bus  transfers  to  the 
area.    There  are  370  parking  spaces  at  the  station. 

o     Palm  City,  on  Palm  Avenue  at  Hollister  Street,  serving  Iirperial 

Beach,  Palm  City,  and  Nestor.    Local  bus  transfers  to  Imperial  Beach 
and  Corxxiado.    Ttie  Palm  City  station  has  the  largest  parking  lot  cn 
the  line  with  470  spaces. 

o     Iris  Avenue,  on  Iris  Avenue  at  Howard  Avenue  near  Highway  117, 
serving  the  rapidly  growing  residential  and  industrial  conmunity 
of  South  San  Diego.    Local  bus  service  is  available.    There  is 
parking  for  330  automc±>iles  at  this  statics^. 

o     Beyer,  located  between  Seaward  Avenue  and  Beyer  Boulevard,  will 
serve  the  San  Ysidro  conmunity.    LDcal  buses  will  serve  the 
ocninunity.    Ttiere  are  170  parking  spaces  at  this  station. 

o     San  Ysidro- Interna ticfl^l  Border,  located  directly  north  of  the 
International  Border  on  San  Ysidro  Drive,  will  serve  travelers 
across  the  border  as  well  as  the  local  oommunity.    Local  bus 
service  is  available. 
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Guideway  statiois  are  modest,  low  level  platforms  with  a  waiting  shelter, 
benches,  and  light  standards.    Transit  schedule  and  fare  information 
are  provided  on  large,  easy- to-read  graphics.    Transit  system  regidations 
are  posted  in  ccaispicuous  locations.    Figure  5  shows  a  typical  station 
design.    Public  telephones  and  trash  receptacles  are  provided. 

Ttie  design  of  the  stations  gives  special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
people  with  low  mobility.    This  includes  people  with  low  incomes,  the 
elderly,  the  young,  and  the  handicapped.    The  entire  light  rail  transit 
system  has  been  designed  to  be  accessible  to  elderly  and  handicapped 
passengers . 

Parking  is  available  at  six  of  the  eleven  suburban  staticyis.  Afprox- 
imately  2,150  free  parking  spaces  are  distributed  among  the  stations. 
All  stations  have  pedestrian  and/or  bus  access.    Bicycle  storage 
facilities  are  also  provided. 

A  fleet  of  14  articulated  light  rail  (LPT)  vehicles  are  used  to  provide 
transit  service.    Each  car  can  carry  200  passengers  and  trains  of  two 
or  three  cars  are  normally  used.    The  Duwag  U2  LPT  vehicles  ar^  a  proven 
standard  design.    The  vehicles  are  electrically  powered  receiving  a 
current  frcm  overhead  catenary  or  wires  by  means  of  a  panograph.  This 
is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  a  light  rail  vehicle,  /^proximately 
eleven  transfonner  substations  are  transmitting  600  volts  of  direct 
current  pov^r. 

The  LRT  system  uses  a  self-service,  barrier- free,  fare  collection  method. 
Self-service  machines  are  used  by  the  passengers  to  purchase  a  ticket 
before  boarding  the  train.    No  fare  payment  or  ticket  collection  will  be 
made  aboard  the  IJ?r  vehicle.    However,  passengers  will  be  subject  to 
inspecticffis  by  roving  transit  perscwinel  to  assure  that  a  ticket  purchase 
was  made.    This  technique  will  speed  service  since  passengers  may  board 
through  several  doors  and  drivers  are  not  required  to  supervise  fare 
collections. 


SYSTEM  OPERATIONS 


fflTB's  light  rail  line  is  designed  to  operate  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  areavdde  transit  system.    LKT  users  are  permitted  transifer  privi- 
leges between  other  transit  services  in  the  areas.    Free  transgers  are 
provided  as  a  user  service  as  well  as  the  development  of  a  ccrmoi 
monthly  pass. 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Developirent  Board  implemented  a  fare  structure 
for  transit  operations  based  upc«  the  following  criteria: 

o     that  a  flat  fare  (no  fare  zcxies)  exist  for  all  regularly 

scheduled  services 
o     that  a  premium  fare  supplement  be  assessed  for  trolley  use 

and  transfers  to  any  service  that,  on  an  average,  transports 

people  more  than  seven  miles 
o     that  special  class  fares  exist  for  elderly  and  handicapped 

during  the  non-peak  periods 
o     that  special  class  fares  be  available  to  students  at  the 

discretion  of  each  operatic 
o     that  the  PTITB  Transfer  Policy  be  a  part  of  the  fare  structure 

On  April  20,  1981,  the  MTD  Board  adopted  the  initial  trolley  fare 
structure : 


One  Way  Fare 

$  1.00 

One  Vfey  Elderly  and  Handicapped 

.40 

Iteduced  Downtown  Area  Fare 

.25 

"Ready  Ten"  -  Ten  Trip  Ticket 

7.50 

Ifegicnal  Mcxithly  Pass 

31.00 

Regicml  M:xithly  Elderly  &  Handicapped  Pass 

15.00 

Transfer  Charge  frcn  LOCAL  or  URBAN  Services 

.20 

Transfer  Charge  fron  METTRO  (Express)  Services 

Free 

Transfer  Charge  for  Elderly  and  Handicapped 

Free 

I 


The  light  rail  transit  system  is  a  oOTmunity  c»llector  and  distribution 
system.    Ttie  guideway  system  distributes  passengers  to  local  transit 
routes.    Currently,  bus  service  in  the  Study  Area  is  provided  by  San 
Diego  Transit  Cbrporaticxi,  National  City  Transit  Corporaticxi,  Chula 
Vista  Transit  Corporatic«n,  and  the  Strand  Express.    Existing  bus  service 
was  restructured  to  produce  an  integrated  transit  network  in  the  study 
area,  as  shown  in  Figure  7. 

The  trolley  cerates  seven  days  per  v^k.    Trains  are  currently 
scheduled  at  20-minute  headways  between  5:00  a.m.  and  9:45  p.m. 
Eventually,  the  guideway  will  also  operate  between  10:00  p.m.  and 
1:00  a.m.  at  30-minute  headways. 

The  time  required  to  travel  between  Centre  City  San  Diego  and  the 
IntematicMial  Border  is  approximately  45  minutes.    'The  overall  average 
system  speed  through  City  Centre  is  nine  miles  per  hour  (14.3  KM/hr). 
AlcMig  the  railway  portion  of  the  right-of-way  the  trains  average 
35-40  miles  per  hour  (55.6-63.5  KM/hr).    Numerous  efforts  to  minimize 
operational  conflicts  are  incorporated  into  the  guideway  system.  Itie 
running  time  fron  end  to  end  is  approxiamtely  twice  as  fast  as  the 
previous  bus  service. 

PATRONAGE 

The  actual  characteristics  of  patronage  movements  on  the  guideway  are 
subject  to  numerous  factors  including  the  type  and  level  of  feeder 
bus  services,  guideway  linkage  to  other  express  transit  corridors, 
guideway  service  levels,  and  border  crossing  travel  demands.  Total 
guideway  patrcxiage  forecasts  range  fron  28,000  to  30,000  daily  in 
1995.    Itie  seven  Centre  City  stops  represent  a  major  portion  of 
guideway  activity,  ranging  fron  50-68%  of  the  daily  patronage. 

During  the  first  week  of  operations,  the  trolley  averaged  around 
12,000  trips  per  day.    ^is  is  greater  than  anticipated  during  the 
initial  runs.    Although  this  may  be  due  to  curiosity  among  one-time 
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tripmakers,  E>atrcHiage  actually  increased  to  13,000  trips  per  day  in 
the  thirx3  veek  of  operation. 

Itie  trip  purpose  distribution  of  forecasted  guideway  ridership  reveals 
that  hone-wDrk  trips  predoninate  over  other  trip  types,  representing  37 
to  42%  of  all  guideway  usage  (excluding  border  crossings).  Approxi^-ately 
15%  of  the  border  crossing  travelers  using  San  Diego  Transit  were 
destined  to  a  work  locatiOTi.    Shopping  was  identified  as  the  priinary 
border  crossing  activity. 

Peak  hour  guideway  patronage  represents  approximately  10%  of  the  daily 
usage.    As  most  other  rail  systems  in  the  United  States  experience  much 
higher  peaking  characteristics  (15.0  to  20.0%  peak  hour  versus  all-day), 
this  relatively  low  peak  hour  demand  reflects  the  flat  all-day  distribution 
of  border  crossing  travel  (7.0%  peak  hour  versus  all-day). 

COSTS  AND  FUNDING 

The  light  rail  project  is  being  developed  in  tWD  phases.    The  original 
Phase  1  project  included  all  those  activities  required  to  implement  a 
16-mile  single  track  LRT  system  utilizing  14  light  rail  vehicles. 
Phase  2,  which  is  scheduled  for  ccnpletion  in  September  1982,  involves 
the  cxiTplete  double-tracking  of  the  LKT  line,  additional  tracticxi 
power  equipment,  and  the  purchase  of  10  additional  vehicles. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Phase  1  project  was  $86,000,000  with  major  cost 
categories  as  follows: 


Vehicles  (14) 
Construction  and  Other 


$ 


12,000,000 


Procurement  Contracts 
SD&AE  Purchases 
Non-SD&AE  Right-of-Way 
Engineering  and  Construction 


35,300,000 
18,100,000 
4,000,000 


Management 
Interest  on  Fund  Advances 
Start-up  Activities 


7,000,000 
9,000,000 
700,000 


TOTAL: 


$  86,000,000 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  Phase  2  project  is  $27,900,000,  with  major 
cx5st  categories  as  follows: 


Vehicle  Purchases  (10) 
Construction  and  Otiier 


$  9,600,000 


Procurement 
Engineering  and  Construction 


16,400,000 


Management 


1,900,000 


TOTAL: 


$  27,900,000 


Guideway  operating  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $3.7  millicri  per  year 
in  1981  dollars.  Approximately  62%  of  this  budget  will  go  towards 
labor  costs.    Various  operaticxi  costs  include: 

o  Maintenance  of  Guideway  and  Structure 

o  Maintenance  of  Vehicles 

o  Electrical  Power 

o  Control  of  the  System 

o  Station  Operations 

o  Yard  Operations 

o  General  and  Administrative 

Itie  financial  plan  for  the  light  rail  system  indicates  that  87.5% 
of  the  capital  expenditures  for  Phase  1  was  derived  from  MYDB's  State 
Constitutional  Amendment  (SCA  15)  account.    SCA  15  sets  aside  a 
portion  of  California's  state  gas  tax  for  guideway  development. 
Beginning  in  1980,  this  funding  source  produces  about  $15  million 
annually.    The  remainder  of  Phase  1  funding  will  be  obtained  fron 
Transportation    Development  Act  (TDA)  mc«iies.    TDk  monies  result  from 
0.25%  state  sales  tax  proceeds. 

The  Phase  2  project  will  be  funded  with  California  SB  620  Transit 
Guideway  Program  monies.    These  are  state  sales  tax  mc«iies  v^ich  have 
been  transferred  to  the  State  Transportation  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Account  to  be  uBed  for  transit  purposes. 


RAIL  FREIGHT  OPERATIC^ 


V3hen  the  petitiOT  to  abandon  service  on  the  SD&AE  Railway  was  filed, 
MTEB  entjarked  on  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  retaining  rail 
freight  operations  through  public  ownership  and  possible  joint  use  by 
freight  and  transit.    When  it  became  apparent  that  there  existed  a 
good  possibility  that  such  joint  use  was  feasible,  the  MTOB  requested 
and  obtained  a  ruling  frcn  the  State  Transportation  Board  permitting 
acquisiticxi  of  the  SD&AE  right-of-way. 

There  are  three  segments  of  the  SD&AE  located  within  the  San  Diego 
metropolitan  area  —  the  Mainline,  the  La  Mesa  branch,  and  the  Coronado 
branch.    The  Mainline  is  that  portion  extending  from  the  International 
Border  at  San  Ysidro  to  just  south  of  Centre  City  San  Diego  v^ich  has 
been  rehabilitated  and  electrified  for  passenger  use.    The  La  Mesa  branch 
extends  15.5  miles  fran  the  intersecticxi  with  the  Mainline  south  of 
Centre  City  to  the  City  of  El  Cajcn.    The  Corcffiado  branch  extends  along 
the  west  side  of  Interstate  5  frcm  National  City  to  Imperial  Beach. 

At  the  International  Border,  the  trac>:s  enter  Mexico.    The  SD&AE  Trans- 
portation Company,  a  private  operator  under  ccmtract  to  MTCe  to  operate 
the  freight  service,  has  an  agreement  with  the  Ferrocarril  Sonora  Baja 
California  to  operate  over  44  miles  of  their  tracks.    The  railroad 
re-enters  the  United  States  in  eastern  San  Diego  County  and  extends  to 
Plaster  City  in  Imperial  County. 

In  the  process  of  rehabilitating  the  Mainline  and  constructing  light 
rail  facilities,  provisions  vrere  made  to  facilitate  freight  service. 
This  was  accomplished  by  extending  freight  leads  to  accomodate  clusters 
of  shippers  off  the  Mainline,  providing  a  series  of  ladder  tracks  to 
sort  and  store  cars  crossing  the  Interna ticxial  Border,  and  building  a 
freight  maintenance  facility  just  north  of  the  International  Border. 
Complete  double  tracking  of  the  Mainline  is  now  underway,  and  will  be 
completed  in  September  1982.    Although  this  is  being  done  primarily 
to  improve  operating  efficiencies  of  the  LRT  service,  it  will  also 
simplify  joint  transit/freight  operations. 
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CHAPTER  3 


TRANSPORTATIOTJ  SYSTEM  AND  TRAVEL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Infomation  on  existing  txavel  patterns  in  the  study  corridor  has  been 
gathered  to  help  determine  in  Phase  III  of  the  impact  stLx3y  what  effect 
the  LRP  has  had  on  changes  in  travel.    Of  particular  importance  will  be 
any  modal  stift  in  peak-hour  work- trip  travel  patterns. 

This  chapter  documents  existing  transit,  highway,  and  paratransit  faci- 
lities, service  and  travel  in  the  corridor  v^ich  existed  prior  to  trolley 
service.    Where  possible,  travel  in  the  study  area  is  contrasted  with 
travel  in  the  regicxi  as  a  whole.    Much  of  the  information  ocuies  fron  on- 
going surveillance  efforts  of  the  San  Diego  Association  of  Governments. 
Additional  infonrBtion  was  gathered  through  special  surveys  or  counts. 

FIXED  mJTE  TRA^^SIT 

Pour  of  the  region's  six  fixed  route  transit  operators  provide  service 
in  the  study.    San  Diego  Transit  Corporation  (SDTC),  National  City  Transit 
(NCT),  Chula  Vista  Transit  (CVT),  and  the  Strand  Express  Agency  (SEA) 
cerate  a  total  of  18  routes  within  the  study  area  as  shown  in  Table  19 
and  Figure  6.    Together,  these  operators  provide  685.5  line  miles  of  tran- 
sit service.    A  total  of  124.7  line  miles  or  18.2%  of  the  transit 
routes  are  located  within  the  study  area.    (Countywide,  there  are 
1,318.6  line  miles  of  transit  service.) 

9BLt  19 

nxBE  rajTT  trvcit  opiumos 

(FYBO) 


Tear 

fiLJiljei  of  Buses 

Bmfcer  of 

toutes 

Line 

Kile* 

fcrcent 

CJwTBtar 

Began 

BystorMde 

Study  Area 

Countywiae 

Study  Are* 

Countywide 

Sttrt)  Area 

O'.  TDtA. 

San  Diego  Transit 

1967 

326 

45 

33 

7 

573.5 

75.5 

13.  2» 

Natlor^al  City  Tranelt 

1979 

9 

9 

3* 

3 

18.8 

JO. 7 

5*.M 

Oiuli  VlBte  Transit 

1970 

12 

12 

7 

7 

70.7 

32.0 

45. 3t 

Strand  Express  Agency 

1980 

4 

4 

1 

1 

22.5 

«.5 

28. 7» 

TCmLi 

3S1 

70 

44 

18 

US. 5 

124.7 

*A  fourth  route  provided  aervloe  only  on  Smday,  when  the  other  toutes  «ere  not  in  aerrioe. 
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An  essential  part  of  the  LF!T  project  is  the  provision  of  bus  feeder  service 
to  the  trolley.    All  South  Bay  transit  routes  were  restructured  to  provide 
COTvenient  transfers  between  the  trolley  and  bus  services,  effective 
with  the  initiaticxi  of  the  trolley  service. 

Table  20  shows  that  nearly  177,000  people,  or  9.5%  of  the  County's  resi- 
dents, live  in  the  study  area.    Yet  the  study  area  generates  40,100,  or 
26.2%,  of  the  region's  145,500  daily  unlinked  transit  trips.    Major  transit 
generating  areas  include  Centre  City,  Barrio  Logan,  and  National  City. 

TABLE  20 

TRANSIT  TRIPS  WITHIN  THE  STODY  AREA 

Transit  Trips  1980  PDpulation 


JurisdictiOTi 

Hunter 

%  of  Region 

Number 

%  of  Reg 

Centre  City 

21,150 

13.8 

9,266 

0.5 

Barrio  Logan 

6,951 

4.5 

22,482 

1.2 

National  City 

3,544 

2.3 

22,675 

1.2 

Chula  Vista 

2,653 

1.7 

23,195 

1.3 

Otay 

1,288 

0.8 

18,718 

1.0 

Palm  City/Nestor 

1,095 

0.7 

24,090 

1.3 

San  Ysidro 

2,097 

1.4 

33,824 

1.8 

Imperial  Beach 

1,330 

0.9 

22,689 

1.2 

TOTAL: 

40,108 

26.2 

176,939 

9.5 

PRIVATE  TRANSIT  OPERATORS 

Greiix)und,  Trailways  and  Mexicoach  provide  service  between  Centre  City, 
International  Border  (San  Ysidro),  and  Downtown  Tijuana.    In  addition, 
Mexi(3oach  connects  Centre  City  with  Tijuana  Airport.    Table  21  shows 
the  level  of  service  provided  by  these  operators. 


TABLE  21 


PRIVATE  TRA^Jsr^  operations 

SAN  DIEGO  -  DTTERriATIONAL  BORDER  -  MEXICO 


Opera  tor/Service 


GREYHOUND 

Centre  City  -  Tijuana 
Tijuana  -  Cfentre  City 

Centre  City  -  San  Ysidro 
San  Ysidro  -  Centre  City 

MEXIOQACH 

Centre  City  -  Tijuana 
Tijuana  -  Centre  City 


Daily  Trips         Daily  Passengers 


17 

20 

21 
38 


7 
9 


centre  City  -  Tijuana  Airport  8 

Tijuana  Airport  -  Centre  City  9 

San  Ysidro  -  Tijuana  7 

Tijuana  -  San  Ysidro  7 

TRAILWAYS 

Centre  City  -  San  Ysidro  -  Tijuana  9 

Tijuana  -  San  Ysidro  -  Centre  City  9 


Source;    Operators'  Timetables,  January  1981. 


TRANSIT  RIDERSHIP  PROFILE 


Ccr>duc±ed  during  1980  and  1981,  the  Transit  Ridership  Survey  was  an  on- 
board origin  and  destination  study  used  to  determine  travel  patterns  and 
characteristics  of  people  using  public  transportation  in  the  San  Diego 
region.    Surveys  were  conducted  on  all  SDTC,  NOT  and  CVT  routes  v^ich 
cerate  during  weekdays.    Because  the  Strand  Express  is  a  relatively  new 
service,  data  is  not  yet  available.    As  shown  in  Table  22,  survey  data  frorv. 
the  study  area  is  contrasted  with  data  from  all  routes  serving  the  MTCB 
jurisdiction.    Study  area  data  is  tabulated  for  transit  riders  with  an 
origin  or  destination  in  the  light  rail  corridor,  except  that  riders  out- 
side of  the  corridor  to  Centre  City  are  excluded.    Tables  23,  24  and  25 
list  the  same  transit  ridership  profile  by  individual  route. 
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CVT 

MCDE  TO  BUS  STOP 

Transferred 

28.5 

32.3 

44.6 

23.7 

Walked 

67,7 

64.0 

54.4 

73.3 
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1.4 

1.1 

0.3 

0.3 

lbs  Criven 

2.1 

2.4 

0.5 

2.5 

Bicycled 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

Edal-a-Ride 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 
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Cash 

TtJUTsfer  Slip 
transfer  Slip  t  Cash 
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Pass  t  Cash 
Single  Fare  Tichet 

RRP06E  AT  ORIGIN  OF  IRIP 


57.2 

61.2 

52.0 

85.1 

20.4 

25.6 

39.2 

9.3 

2.3 

2.4 

0.3 

n/k 

16.1 

6.4 

6.1 

4.2 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

R/A 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4 

K/A 

Bane 

55.7 

52.9 

51.0 

52.9 

*brk 

19.2 

24.2 

12.7 

U.8 

School 

9.8 

5.8 

23.8 

24.9 

3.8 

4.5 

4.9 

4.8 

^rsonal  Business 

7.6 

8.9 

6.6 

3.6 

Social 

1.9 

1.3 

0.5 

(1.1) 

Cither 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

1.5 

*kilti -Purpose 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

PCEE  nO"  TBE  BOB  STCP 


liansfer 

25.5 

29.9 

29.5 

25.0 

72.0 

68.5 
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H/A 

n-ive 

1.0 

0.4 

0.0 

H/h 

Will  Be  Driven 

1.2 

1.2 

0.2 

H/A 

BDce 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

h/k 

Oial-A-Ride 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

ICRPC6E  AT  THE  EESTINATICK 


Bare 

36.3 

37.5 

47.5 

43.1 

Ibrk 

27.9 

30.2 

17.0 

13.3 

School 

9.9 

6.2 

17.8 

27.2 

Shopping 

6.3 

6.5 

5.4 

4.4 

I^rsonal  Business 

13.1 

13.8 

8.4 

4.9 

SoclAl 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

(3.0) 

Other 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

**alti-Purpose 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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6-7  Cays  a  WeeJc 

32.9 

34.2 

27.6 

56.5 

4-5  Days  a  Week 

39.4 

35.0 

41.4 

29.3 
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12.6 

14.2 
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17.1 
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TRANSIT  USE  IN  TOE  SOUTO  BAY  CDRRIDOR 


The  SANQAG  Passenger  Counting  Prograin  was  developed  to  provide  detailed 
infoonation  on  bus  stop  usage,  cn-time  performance  and  ridership  for  the 
region's  fixed  route  transit  service.    Passenger  Counting  Prograir.  data 
for  SET  and  CVT  was  collected  in  late  1979;  data  for  NCT  was  collected 
in  late  1980.    In  the  future,  data  for  each  route  will  be  updated  annually 

Table  26  shows  that  the  study  area  generates  30.3%  of  regional  transit 
boardings  and  alightings.    Centre  City  represents  66.5%  of  the  transit 
passenger  counts  in  the  study  area.    Major  transit  activity  also  occurs 
in  Barrio  Logan  and  San  Ysidro.    Major  bus  stop  locations  in  the  study 
area  are  shown  in  Table  27. 

TABLE  26 
TRANSIT  PASSENGER  OCUNTS 


Percent  of  Total 


Camiunity 

ONS 

OFFS 

Total 

Study  Area 

Region 

Centre  City 

28,792 

29, 

387 

58,179 

66.5% 

20.2% 

Barrio  Logan 

4,671 

4, 

546 

9,217 

10.5 

3.2 

National  City 

2,727 

2, 

650 

5,377 

6.1 

1.9 

Chula  Vista 

2,067 

2, 

175 

4,242 

4.8 

1.5 

Otay 

171 

158 

329 

0.4 

C.l 

Palm  City/Nestor 

1,343 

388 

2,731 

3.1 

0.1 

In^rial  Beach 

338 

336 

674 

0.8 

0.2 

San  Ysidro/Otay  Mesa 

3,596 

3, 

184 

6,780 

7.8 

2.3 

TOTAL: 

43,705 

43, 

824 

87,529 

100.0% 

30.3% 

TABLE  27 
M^UOR  BUS  STOP  DXATIONS 


Passenger  Counts 

Street  Intersecticyi  0ns  Offs 

CENTRE  CITY 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Broadway  6,536  7,036 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  3,224  2,193 

Sixth  Avenue  and  Broadway  1,613  2,996 


1 

1 

wJ                        Broadway  and  First  Avenue  1,437  1,747 

Broadway  and  Front  Street  1,395  1,654 

-1                        Broadway  and  Second  Avenue  1,897  1,106 

^                        Eleventh  Avenue  and  Broadway  1,184  1,164 

Broadway  and  Tenth  Avenue                 '  593  929 

Third  Avenue  and  Plaza  424  964 

Broadway  and  Twelfth  Avenue  751  633 

Broadway  and  Eighth  Avenue  583  703 

Fourth  Avenue  and  E  Street          "  984  204 

IV^lfth  Avenue  and  Market  Street  550  557 

E  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  963  51 


1 


J 


BARRIO  liOGAN 

Harbor  Drive  and  32nd  Street  837  475 

16th  Street  and  Imperial  Avenue  393  397 

43rd  Street  and  National  Avenue  257  238 

Sigsbee  Street  and  Logan  Avenue  182  188 

NATIONAL  CITY 

National  City  Boulevard  and  8th  Street  557  590 

National  City  Boulevard  and  12th  Street  205  168 

Highland  Avenue  and  Plaza  Boulevard  201  170 


CHULA  VISTA 

*    ^'                       Chula  Vista  Shopping  Center  572  702 

Broadway  and  I  Street  340  396 

I                       Broadway  and  F  Street  144  121 

*9i    -J                        Broadway  and  G  Street  128  109 

Broadway  and  E  Street  130  106 

-  n 

.    ^  OTAY 

Broadway  and  Naples  Street  70  63 

-  Broadway  and  Moss  Street       -  56  47 
J                        Broadway  and  Arizona  Street  45  48 

_    ^  PALM  CITY/NESTOR 

f                        Coronado  Avenue  and  25th  Street  719  602 

^  r-J                        Hollister  Street  and  Palm  Avenue  106  123 

Coronado  Avenue  and  Madden  Avenue  108  111 

^    J  IMPERIAL  BEACH 

Palm  Avenue  and  9th  Street  26  37 

-  m                        1st  Street  and  Palm  Avenue  34  16 

j                        Palm  Avenue  and  list  Street  29  28 

_  SAN  YSIDRD 

I                        International  Bort3er,  east  of  1-5                     2,168  0 

m                             International  Border,  west  of  1-5  64  1,825 

Beyer  Boulevard  and  Palm  Avenue                       .     284  342 

Beyer  Boulevard  and  Del  Sur  Boulevard  93  108 


TRANSIT  ROLTTE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Based  on  the  Passenger  Counting  Program  data,  a  profile  of  each  route 
serving  the  study  area  is  shown  an  the  following  pages.    Itie  oDnfigura- 
tiOT  of  these  routes  is  shown  on  Figure        (page  ) . 

San  Diego  Transit  Corporation;    Routes  3,  9,  29,  32,  33,  51,  100. 

San  Diego  Transit  Corporaticai  cerates  seven  routes  in  the  non-Centre 
City  portion  of  the  study  area.    These  routes  generate  25.6%  of  the 
total  annual  passengers  and  25.9%  of  the  total  revenue  passengers  within 
the  SDTC  system. 

Chula  Vista  Transit:    Routes  701,  702,  703,  704,  705,  706,  707. 
All  seven  routes  derated  by  CVT  serve  the  study  area. 
National  City  Transit;    Routes  601,  602,  603,  604. 
All  four  NCT  routes  serve  the  study  area. 
Strand  Express  Agency;    Route  170. 


This  route  serves  the  southern  part  of  the  study  area. 


ROUTE  3 


Provides  lcx:al  servicje  between  Missicxi  Hills  and  Ixigan  Heights  via  Centre 
City.    Hie  route  travels  along  Market  Street  and  Ocean  View  Boulevard 
in  the  study  area.    Buses  operate  every  day  between  the  hours  of  4:45  AM 
and  12:50  AM.    During  the  AM  peak,  midday,  ard  PM  peak,  buses  operate  every 
20  minutes.    During  the  evening  there  are  30-minute  headways.    Seven  buses 
are  required  to  provide  service  along  the  10.3  mile  route. 

Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles  388,991 

Total  Revenue  Passengers  1,475,916 

Total  Annual  Passengers  1,801,326 

Basic  Fare  Riders  849,673  47% 

Cash  Student  Riders  43,364  2% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  144,417  8% 

All  Saverpass  Riders  438,462  24% 

Transfer  Riders  325,410  18% 

Average  Fare  .399 

Performance  Data 

Number  of  Trips  91 

Total  Passengers  6,878 

Passengers  per  Trip                       *  76 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  2.08 

Ifercent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  11.0 

Revenue  Miles  892 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  7.7 

Revenues  Miles  Over  Capacity  11.3 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  1.3 

Passenger  Miles  14,316.5 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  2.1 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  157.3 

Revenue  Hours  78.45 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  88 

Passenger  Hours  1,318.16 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  11.50 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  360.37 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallon  of  Fuel  39.7 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.25 


ROCTI-E  9 


Provides  local  service  between  Pacific  Beach  and  Coronado  via  Centre 
City  and  Barrio  Logan.    Coronado  contracts  for  30.7%  of  this  route. 
Buses  operate  at  30  minute  headways  during  the  day  and  at  60  minute 
headways  in  the  evening.    Buses  operate  every  day.    Operating  hours  ar 
betv^en  5:00  AM  and  3:20  AM.    Seven  buses  are  required  to  serve  the 
20.5  line  miles. 

Itoute  Data 

Scheduled  Miles  359,998 

Tbtal  Revenue  Passengers  1,482,437 

Tbtal  Annual  Passengers  1,808,979 

Basic  Fare  Riders  1,122,918  62% 

Cash  Student  Riders  11,488  6% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  91,300  5% 

All  Saverpass  Riders  256,731  14% 

Transfer  Riders  326,542  18% 

Average  Fare  .439 

Performance  Data 

Number  of  Trips  75 

Total  Passengers  5,176 

Passengers  per  Trip  69 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.86 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  18.7 

Revenue  Miles  1,356.1 

Passengers  pjer  Revenue  Mile  3.8 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  51.7 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  3.8 

Passenger  Miles  27,478.8 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  5.3 

Passenger  Miles  p^er  Trip  366.4 

Revenue  Hours  86.57 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Huors  60 

Passenger  Hours  1,783.1 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  20.67 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  1,426.5 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  PDints  21.6 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  10.6 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  339.88 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallcxi  of  Fuel  80.8 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.397 


r 
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RXTTE  29 


Provides  local  service  betv^en  Point  Iotb  and  Otay  Mesa  via  Centre 
Cite,  National  City,  and  Chula  Vista.    Buses  serve  the  32nd  Street  Naval 
Static.    41.5%  of  this  route  is  extracted  for  by  Chula  Vista,  Naticwial 
City,  and  San  Diego  County.    Buses  operate  daily  between  4:27  AM  and  1:37  PM. 
AM  peak  and  PM  peak  headways  are  15  minutes.    Midday  headway  is  30  minutes. 
During  the  evening  buses  operate  on  60  minute  headways.    Peak  periods 
require  eight  buses  and  base  periods  require  seven  buses  to  provide 
service  alcxig  the  22.4  mile  line. 


Route  Data 

Scheduled  Miles 
Itotal  Revenue  Passengers 
Tbtal  Annual  Passengers 
Basic  Fare  Riders 
Cash  Student  Riders 
Cash  Senior  Riders  • 
All  Saverpass  Riders 
Transfer  Riders 
Average  Fare 

Performance  Data 


Nunt)er  of  Trips  88 

Itotal  Passengers  7,532 

Passengers  per  Trip  95 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  2,07 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  28.4 

Revenue  Miles  1,717.8 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  4.4 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  85.9 

%  of  I^venue  Miles  of  Capacity  5.0 

Passenger  Miles  36,655.9 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  4.9 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  "''.5 

Revenue  Hours  111.63 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  67 

Passenger  Hours  2,469.98 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  19.68 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  1,648.08 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  48.9 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  11.7 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  430.08 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallon  of  Fuel  85.2 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.419 


701,665 
1,953,132 
2,392,276 
1,609,092 
33,203 
94,539 
216,298 
439,144 
.459 


67% 
1% 
4% 
9% 

18% 


r- 


r 
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ROLTTE  32 


Provides  local  service  between  Centre  City  and  the  Interna ticxial  Border 
via  National  City  and  Chula  Vista.    27%  of  this  route  is  ccHitracted  for 
by  NaticMial  City,  Chula  Vista,  and  San  Diego  County.    Service  is  provided 
on  a  daily  basis.    Weekdays,  buses  operate  between  4:55  AM  and  1:53  AM  at 
15  minute  headways.    Evening  headways  are  60  ininutes.    Peak  hour  service 
requires  16  buses  and  base  period  service  required  14  buses  to  travel  the 
18.5  mile  route.    The  trolley  route  is  a  revised  configuratiOT  of  RDute  32. 

Route  Data 

Scheduled  Miles  919,845 

Total  Revenue  Passengers  3,227,414 

Total  Annual  Passengers  3,862,470 

Basic  Fare  Riders  2,663,225  69% 

Cash  Student  Riders  46,350  1% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  201,125  5% 

All  Saverpass  Fdders  316,714  8% 

Transfer  Riders  635,056  16% 

Average  Fare  .459 

Performance  Data 

NuiTt)er  of  Trips  108 

TDtal  Passengers  11,330 

Passengers  per  Trip                        "  104 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.86 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  25.9 

Revenue  Miles  1,892.8 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  6.0 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  208.2 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  11.0 

Passenger  Miles  77,768.6 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  6.9 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  720.1 

Revenue  Hours  143.98 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  79 

Passenger  Hours  6,008.95 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  31.82 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  3,338.31 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  37.4 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  16.9 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  881.54 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallcxi  of  Fuel  88.2 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.599 


PDOTE  33 


Provides  shuttle  service  between  Iirperial  Beach  and  Otay  Mesa  via  Palm 
City/!^stor.    Inperial  Beach  contracts  for  19.3%  of  this  route.  The 
buses  operate  daily.    Oi  weekdays,  buses  operate  between  5:20  AM  and 
11:02  PM  at  30  minute  headways.    Two  buses  are  required  to  serve  the 
7.2  mile  route. 

Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles  157,648 

Total  Revenue  Passengers  178,197 

Total  Annual  Passengers  269,450 

Basic  Fare  Riders  128,143  48% 

Cash  Student  Riders                    -  12,420  4% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  11,683  4% 

All  Saverpass  Riders  25,951  10% 

Transfer  Riders  91,253  34% 

Average  Fare  .449 

Performance  Data 

Number  of  Ttips  17 

Tbtal  Passengers  539 

Passengers  per  Trip  31 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  2.21 

Percent  of  Trips  CVer  Capacity      ^    .  11.8 

Revenue  Miles  228.9 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  2.4 

Revenue  Miles  O/er  Capacity  6.1 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  2.8 

Passenger  Miles  1,719.6 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  3.2  . 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  101.2 

Revenue  Piours  12.13 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  44 

Passenger  Hours  92.58 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  10.31 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  6.25 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  - 

percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  - 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  33.64 

Passenger  Miles  per  GallOT  of  Fuel  51.1 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.255 


ROLTTE  51 


Provides  shuttle  service  between  Otay  Mesa  and  the  Intematicxial  Border. 

Buses  operate  on  v^ekdays  between  5:15  AM  and  7:07  PM  at  60  minute 

headways.    One  bus  is  required  to  provide  service  along  the  7.8  mile 
route. 

Route  Data 

Scheduled  Miles  67,601 

Ibtal  Revenue  Passengers  48,616 

Itotal  Annual  Passengers  58,861 

Basic  Fare  Riders  29,032  49% 

Cash  Student  Riders  6,698  11% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  8,359  14% 

All  Saverpass  Riders  4,527  8% 

Transfer  Riders  10,245  17% 

Average  Fare  - 

Performance  Data 

Nunber  of  Trips  14 

Total  Passengers  288 

Passengers  per  Trip  20 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  2.2 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  7.1 

Revenue  Miles  .  212.5 

Passengers  per  Ifevenue  Mile  1.4 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capiacity  0.5 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.2 

Passenger  Miles  985.6 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  3.4 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  70.4 

Revenue  Hours  11.12 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  26 

Passenger  Hours  51.8 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  10.79 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  221.9 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  13.4 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  19.6 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  24.98 

Passenger  Miles  per  GallcM^  of  Fuel  39.5 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.197 


r 
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ROUTE  100 


Provides  express  servicje  between  Centxe  City  and  Inperial  Beach  via 
Chula  Vista  and  ""aim  '"ity/Nestor.    Buses  cerate  weekdays  between  5:47  AM 
and  8:04  PM.    AM  peak  and  PM  peak  headways  are  30  minutes,  midday  headway 
is  60  minutes.    Peak  periods  require  four  buses  and  base  periods  require 
twD  buses  to  serve  the  14.3  mile  route. 

Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles  179,571 

Total  Revenue  Passengers  170,492 

Total  Annual  Passengers  214,842 

Basic  Fare  Riders  123,530  57% 

Cash  Student  Riders  2,263  1% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  10,210  5% 

All  Saverpass  Riders  34,489  16% 

Transfer  Riders  44,350  21% 

Average  Fare  .683 

Performance  Data 

Nuntjer  of  Trips  42 

Total  Passengers                               '  1,059 

Passengers  per  Trip  25 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.1 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  7.1 

Revenue  Miles  602.7 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  1.8 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  11.9 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  2.0 

Passenger  Miles  8,841.0 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  8.3 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  210.5 

Revenue  Hours  31.45 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  34 


Passenger  Hours  - 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  - 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  - 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  139.19 

Passenger  Miles  per  GallcMi  of  Fuel  63.5 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  - 
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PDUTE  701 


Provides  local  service  between  RDhr  Industries  (northwest  Qiula  Vista) 
and  Otay  via  central  Qiula  Vista.    Buses  operate  every  day  except  Sunday. 
Service  is  provided  between  5:48  AM  and  8:48  PM  at  60  minute  headways. 
One  bus  is  required  to  serve  the  14.8  mile  route. 

Route  EBta 


Scheduled  Miles  37,036 

Tbtal  Revenue  Passengers  90,200 

Ttotal  Annual  Passengers  123,200 

Basic  Fare  Riders  35,436  28.8% 

Cash  Student  Riders  41,900  34.0% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  12,600  10.2% 

Transfer  Riders  33,264  27.0% 

Average  Fare  .23 

Performance  Data 

Nui±)er  of  Trips  29 

TDtal  Passengers  814 

Passengers  per  Trip  28.1 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.59 

Percent  of  Trips  CVer  Capacity  3.4 

Revenue  Miles  432.8 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  1.9 

Revenue  Miles  CVer  Capacity  -  1.3 

%  of  Itevenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.3 

Passenger  Miles  ^  3,479.6 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  4.3 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  120.0 

Revenue  Bours  27.0 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  30 

Passenger  Hours  316.3 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  15.94 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  447.52 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  16.03 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  1.46 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  108.46 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallon  of  Fuel  32.1 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.158 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.33 
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ROUTE  702 


Provides  local  service  between  Rohr  Industries  and  Otay  via  central 
Chula  Vista.    RDUte  702  operates  daily  between  5:58  AM  and  6:39  PM  at 
60  minute  headways.    One  bus  is  required  to  serve  the  15.6  mile  route. 

Route  Data  , 


Scheduled  Miles  35,555 

Ibtal  Revenue  Passengers  88,200 

Ibtal  Annual  Passengers  117,600 

Basic  Fare  Riders  42,300  36.0% 

Cash  Student  Riders  37,200  31.6% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  8,700  7.4% 

Transfer  Riders  29,400  25.0% 

Average  Fare  ,22 

Performance  Data 

Nunber  of  Trips  13 

Tbtal  Passengers  372 

Passengers  per  Trip  28.6 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.76 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  0.0 

Revenue  Miles  207.9 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  1.8 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  0.0 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.0 

Passenger  Miles  1,589.9 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  4.3 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  122.3 

Revenue  Hours  12.73 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  29.2 

Passenger  Hours  97.45 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  15.72 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  449.77 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  PDints  30.39 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  0.00 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  52.10 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallcxi  of  Fuel  30.5 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.150 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.31 


POCTTE  703 


Provides  local  service  between  RDhr  Industries  and  east  Chula  Vista. 
Route  703  operates  veekdays  between  6:02  AM  and  6:51  PM  at  60  minute 
headways.    One  bus  is  required  to  serve  the  17.9  mile  route. 

Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles  29,983 

Ttotal  Revenue  Passengers  40,800 

Ibtal  Annual  Passengers  56/000 

Basic  Fare  Riders  20,680  37.0% 

Cash  Student  Riders  15,900  28.4% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  4,300  7.7% 

Transfer  Riders  15,120  27.0% 

Average  Fare  .22 

Performance  Data 

Number  of  Trips  26 

Total  Passengers  272 

Passengers  per  Trip  10.5 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.25 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  0.0 

Revenue  Miles  244.1 

Passengers  per  Ifevenue  Mile  1.1 

Revenue  Miles  CVer  Capacity  0.0 

%  of  Ifevenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.0 

Passenger  Miles  -  1,347.5 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  5.0 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  51.8 

Revenue  Hours  12.40 

Passenger  per  Itevenue  Hours  21.9 

Passenger  Hours  72.02 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  15.89 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  166.19 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  14.97 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  0.00 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  6.118 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallon  of  Fuel  22.0 

Passenger  Miles  p^er  Seat  Mile  0.108 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.16 
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ROUTE  705 


Provides  Icxral  service  between  central  Oiula  Vista  and  east  Chula  Vista, 
Route  705  operates  every  day  except  Sunday  frcm  5:55  AM  to  9;  22  PM  at 
60  minute  headways.    One  and  a  half  buses  are  required  to  serve  the 
19.4  mile  route. 

Route  Data 

Scheduled  Miles  44,510 

Total  Revenue  Passengers  54,000 

Ibtal  Annual  Passengers  78,400 

Basic  Fare  Riders  32,896  42.0% 

Cash  Student  Riders  18,400  23.5% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  2,800  3.6% 

Transfer  Riders  24,304  31.0% 

Average  Fare  .23 

Performance  Data 

Number  of  Trips  32 

Total  Passengers  395 

Passengers  per  Trip  12.3 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.23 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  0.0 

Revenue  Miles  302.4 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  1.3 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity           ^  0.0 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.0 

Passenger  Miles  2,398.1 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  6.1 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  74.9 

Revenue  Hours  13.60 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  29.0 

Passenger  Huors  109.30 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  16.68 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  204.94 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Ftoints  17.46 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  2.65 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  75.79 

Passenger  Miles  per  GallcMi  of  Fuel  31.6 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.155 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.20 
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RDLTTE  706 


Provides  downtown  shuttle  service  between  Rohr  Industries  and  central 
Chula  Vista.    Route  706  operates  every  day  except  Sunday  between  9:2C  AM 
and  5:00  PM  at  20  minute  headways.    Cne  bus  is  required  to  serve  the 
3.6  mile  route. 


Route  Data 


oCnOdQlBd  nlies 

13/101 

luT-o-J.  rcevenue  r^ssengers 

4 J / OUU 

iDuaJ.  /innuax  r^ssengers 

OU/ 4UU 

Basic  Fare  Riders 

A'i    "3  A  A 

(jasn  btudent  Kiders 

iransrer  Kiaers 

/ 1  UDD 

/werage  rare 

1  n 

Perforrnance  Data 

Nunfcer  of  Trips 

21 

1t)tal  Passengers 

Zlb 

passengers  per  irip 

J.J.  J. 

r^cioot:!  igt:!.  o  £-^1-    Xl.  J.^/ nVcI-cigtr  rJclA.  iJLxau 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity 

0.0 

Revenue  Miles 

83.1 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile 

3.3 

Revenue  Miles  CVer  Capacity 

0.0 

%  of  Ftevenue  Miles  of  Capacity 

0.0 

Passenger  Miles 

317.4 

Average  Trip  in  Length  in  Miles 

1.2 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip 

15.1 

Revenue  Hours 

7.92 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours 

34.8 

Passenger  Hours 

31.38 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes 

6.82 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip 

89.67 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points 

58.90 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points 

0.00 

Gal  lexis  of  Fuel  Used 

20.81 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallcxi  of  Fuel 

15.2 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile 

0.075 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity 

0.14 

ROUTE  707 


Provides  local  service  between  central  Chula  Vista  and  Otay.  RDute 
707  operates  except  Sunday  between  6:10  AM  and  7:07  PM  at  30  minute 
headways.    One  bus  is  required  to  serve  the  6.6  mile  route. 

Rpute  Data 

Scheduled  Miles  32,750 

Total  Revenue  Passengers  22,300 

Total  Annual  Passengers  33,600 

Basic  Fare  Riders  10,212  30.4% 

Cash  Student  Riders  7,900  23.5% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  4,400  13.1% 

Transfer  Riders  11,088  33.0% 

Average  Fare  .20 

Performance  Data 

Number  of  Trips  26 

TDtal  Passengers  270 

Passengers  per  Trip  10.4 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.73 

Percent  of  trips  Over  Capacity  0.0 

Revenue  Miles  182.5 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  1.5 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  0.0 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity      ^  0.0 

Passenger  Miles  602.5 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  2.2 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  23.2 

Revenue  Hours  9.95 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  27.1 

Passenger  Hours  33.87 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  7.53 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  78.15 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  5.04 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  6.59 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  45.73 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallcxi  of  Fuel  13.2 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.065 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.12 
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RDLTTE  601 


Provides  local  service  between  downtown  Division/4th  Street  and  downtown 
National  City  and  residential  and  oonmercial  areas  to  the  east.  Route 
601  operates  daily  except  Sunday  between  6:15  AM  and  7;08       at  30  minute 
headways.    Two  buses  are  required  to  serve  the  15  mile  route.    The  short 
route  is  12  miles. 

Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles  353 

Ttotal  Revenue  Passengers  111,000 

TDtal  Annual  Passengers  173,640 

Basic  Fare  Riders  37,200  21.4% 

Cash  Student  Riders  66,000  38.0% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  7,800  4.5% 

Transfer  Riders  44,040  25.4% 

All  Saverpass  Riders  10,800  6.2% 

Average  Fare  .37 

Perfonrance  Data 

Nuntjer  of  Trips  53 

Ibtal  Passengers  690 

Passengers  per  Trip  13.0 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.30 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  1.9 

Revenue  Miles                                ~  332.9 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  2.1 

Revenue  Miles  CVer  Capacity  3.1 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.9 

Passenger  Miles  1,711.0 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  2.5 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  32.3 

Revenue  Hours  22.12 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  21.2 

Passenger  Hours  117.45 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  10.2 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  133.0 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  6.20 

Percent  Fast  at  Tims  Points  3.84 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  72.38 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallcxi  of  Fuel  33.6 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.097 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.19 


POOTE  602 


Provides  local  service  between  downtown  National  City  and  residential  and 
ccmercial  areas  to  the  east.    Route  602  cerates  daily  except  Sunday 
between  6:35  AM  and  7:18  FM  at  30  minute  headways.    Two  buses  are  required 
to  provide  service  alOTg  the  14  mile  route. 

Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles  355 

Ibtal  Revenue  Passengers  123,600 

Tbtal  Annual  Passengers  214,560 

Basic  Fare  Riders  60,000  28.0% 

Cash  Student  Riders  33,600  15.7% 

Cash  Senior  Riders  30,000  13.9% 

Transfer  Riders  63,360  29.5% 

Free  Riders  13,200  6.2% 

All  Saverpass  Riders  14,400  6.7% 

Average  Fare  .37 

Performance  Data 

Nuirber  of  Trips  53 

Tbtal  Passengers  893 

Passengers  per  Trip  16.8 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  Load  1.68 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  0.0 

Revenue  Miles  347.3 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  2.6 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  0.0 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.0 

Passenger  Miles  1,613.1 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  1.8 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  30.4 

Revenue  Hours  25.78 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  34.6 

Passenger  Hours  120.07 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  8.1 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  79.32 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  25.00 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  0.35 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  75.50 

Passenger  Miles  per  GallOT  of  Fuel  21.4 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.888 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.19 
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RDOTE  603 


Provides  local  service  between  central  National  City  and  western  indus- 
trial areas.    Route  603  operates  daily  except  Sundays  between  7:33  AM 
eUTd  6:43  PM  at  60  minute  headways.    One  bus  is  required  to  provide  service 
alOTig  the  7.0  mile  route.  — 


Route  Data 

Scheduled  Miles 

Ibtal  Revenue  Passengers 

Total  Annual  Passengers 

Basic  Fare  Riders 

Cash  Student  Riders 

Cash  Senior  Riders 

Free  Riders 

All  Saverpass  Riders 

Transfer  Riders 

Average  Fare 

Performance  Data 


NuiTt>er  of  Trips  23 

Total  Passengers  87 

Passengers  per  Trip  4.9 

Passengers  per  Trip/Average  Max.  load  1.26 

Percent  of  Trips  Over  Capacity  0.0 

Revenue  Miles  77.5 

Passengers  per  Revenue  Mile  0.9 

Revenue  Miles  Over  Capacity  0.0 

%  of  Revenue  Miles  of  Capacity  0.0 

Passenger  Miles  130.7 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Miles  1.5 

Passenger  Miles  per  Trip  5.8 

Revenue  Hours  6.23 

Passenger  per  Revenue  Hours  14.0 

Passenger  Hours  10.43 

Average  Trip  Length  in  Minutes  8.2 

Passenger  Minutes  per  Trip  27.22 

Percent  Slow  at  Time  Points  0.94 

Percent  Fast  at  Time  Points  0.00 

Gallons  of  Fuel  Used  16.85 

Passenger  Miles  per  Gallon  of  Fuel  7.8 

Passenger  Miles  per  Seat  Mile  0.032 

Average  Miles  per  Average  Capacity  0.06 


80 

13,440 

24,600 

7,200  29.3% 

1,440  5.9% 

4,800  19.5% 

1,800  7.3% 

3,000  12.1% 

6,360  25.4% 
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ROUTE  604 


Provides  local  service  in  centxal  and  northern  Naticxial  City.    Route  604 
operates  an  Sundays  between  7:06  AM  and  8:58  PM  at  60  minute  headways. 
One  bus  is  required  to  provide  service  along  the  11  mile  route.  Per- 
fomance  data  is  not  available. 


Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles 

132 

Tbtal  Revenue  Passengers 

5,040 

Tbtal  Annual  Passengers 

9,360 

Basic  Fare  Riders 

2,400 

25.6% 

Cash  Student  Riders 

960 

10.6% 

Cash  Senior  Riders 

1,680 

18.0% 

Free  Riders 

840 

8.9% 

All  Saverpass  Riders 

7,720 

7.7% 

Transfer  Riders 

2,760 

29.5% 

Average  Fare 

.37 

RDLTTE  170 


The  Strand  Streaker,  or  RDUte  170,  provides  servicje  between  Corcxiado 
and  Palm  City/Nestor  via  Inperial  Beach.    RDUte  170  operates  daily 
except  Sunday.    Monday  through  Friday  it  operates  between  5:42  AM  and 
5:16  PM.    During  AM  and  PM  peaks,  buses  run  at  30  minute  headways. 
Midday  service  operates  at  60  minute  headways,  as  does  Saturday  service. 
Saturday  service  operates  between  8:00  AM  and  5:15  PM.    Three  buses 
are  required  for  weekday  service  and  one  bus  is  required  for  Saturday 
service  alcxig  the  39  mile  route.    Performance  data  is  not  available. 


Route  Data 


Scheduled  Miles  -  Weekdays 
Scheduled  Miles  -  Saturdays 
Tbtal  Ifevenue  Passengers 
Ibtal  Annual  Passengers 
Basic  Fare  Riders 
Transfer  Riders 
All  Saverpass  Riders 
Average  Fare 
Nur±>er  of  Trips 
Tbtal  Passengers 
Passengers  per  Trip 
Revenue  Miles 


70,863 
11,721 
71,220 
76,563 
49,572 
5,343 
21,468 


182.2 


.61 

32 
368 
12 


64.9% 
7.0% 
28.1% 


PARATRANSIT 


There  are  several  categories  of  para transit  service  provided  in  the  San 
Diego  Trolley  study  area.    Paratransit  services  include  public  dial-a- 
ride,  social  service  agency  transportaticxi  service,  taxicab  service, 
jitney  service,  vehicles  for  hire,  and  sightseeing  vehicles.    Each  city 
in  the  study  area,  the  Port  District,  and  the  County  has  specific 
operating  regulations  on  paratransit  services. 

Public  Dial-A-Ride 

The  eight  demand-responsive  or  dial-a-ride  systems  in  the  regicai  carry 
over  500,000  riders  per  year  on  70  vehicles  over  nearly  1.2  millicai 
service  miles.    San  Diego  Dial-A-Ride  and  Handytrans  (operated  by  the 
City  of  Chula  Vista)  are  the  cxily  curators  within  the  LRT  study  area. 
(See  T^le  28  and  Figure  8.) 

Handytrans  provides  demand-responsive  service  to  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped in  the  Chula  Vista  and  Otay  areas.    Service  is  provided  eight 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.    All  vehicles  used  are  v^eelchair 
accessible.    During  fiscal  year  1980,  Handytrans'  four  vehicles  carried 
13,000  revenue  passengers  a  total  of  41,000  revenue  miles.    Bus  fare 
is  75  cents. 

San  Diego  Dial-A-Ride  uses  21  minibuses  and  nine  vrfieelchair  lift  vans  to 

serve  the  entire  city  area  conprising  square  miles  and  an  estimated 

 elderly  and  handicapped  individuals.    Service  is  provided  five 

days  a  week  from  8; 00  AM  to  6:00  PM.    During  FYSO,  138,000  passengers 

were  carried  a  total  of  400,000  revenue  miles.    Wheelchair-bound  passengers 

numbered  56,000.    The  base  fare  is  50  cents,  with  a  25  cent  charge  for 

each  additicxial  zcffie.    There  are  zones  in  the  entire  city.    Cne  zone 

includes  the  San  Ysidro,  Palm  City/Nestor  area.  The  central  zone  in- 
cludes Centre  City  and  Barrio  Logan.    Some  medical  trips  are  provided 

through  a  contract  with  taxi  operators.    It  is  estimated  that  %  of 

the  dial-a-ride  service  and   %  of  the  City  of  San  Diego's  elderly 

and  handicapped  are  within  the  study  area. 
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Prior  to  the  initiation  of  trolley  service,  no  door-to-door  service 
was  available  in  either  National  City  or  Imperial  Beach.  Corridor 
service  was  not  fully  accessible  to  the  disabled  and  the  amount  of  trans- 
ferring bet\^en  the  dial-a-rides  and  regicnal  (inter-cormunity)  service, 
v^ile  not  specifically  known,  was  determined  to  be  negligable. 

TABLE  28 

PUBLIC  DIAIr-A-RIDE  SERVICE 
(Fyi980) 


Operator 

Total  For 
All  Systems 

San  Diego: 
Total 

Trolley  Corridor 
Chula  Vista 


Fleet 
Size 


70 


21 


Revenue  Revenue  Base 
Miles        Passengers  Fare 


1,158,000  505,000 


$.50- 
$.75 


Operating 
Budaet 


$1,675,000 


400,000       138,000       $.50+  596,000 

$.25/zone 


41,000        13,000  $.75 


179,000 


Social  Service  Agency  Transportation  Services 

Of  the  249  social  service  agencies  in  San  Diego  County  which  provide  sore 
form  of  transportaticxi  service,  84  are  located  in  the  study  area.  Table 
29  shows  that  25  agencies  are  located  in  the  Centre  City  and  23  in  Barrio 
Logan.    It  is  estimated  that  the  social  service  agencies  carry  at  least 
as  many  per^c^  as  the  public  dial-a-ride  services. 


ComTiunity 


TABLE  29 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

No.  of  ^^encies     No.  of  Vehicles    Estimated  Trips 


Centre  City 
Barrio  Logan 
National  City 
Chula  Vista 
Otay 

Nestor/South  San  Diego 

San  Ysidro 
Imperial  Beach 


25 

23 

10 

11 

2 

3 

6 
4 


TOTAL: 


84 


Taxicab  Service 


In  San  Diego  County,  there  are  188  taxicab  ccmpanies  operating  645 
taxicabs.    There  are  76  taxicab  companies  c^rating  516  licensed  taxicabs 
throughout  the  study  area,  as  shown  in  Appendix  II.    Six  jurisdictions 
within  the  study  area  have  taxicab  ordinances.    Itiey  are  the  Cities  of 
San  Diego,  National  City,  Chula  Vista,  and  Inperial  Beach,  the  County 
of  San  Diego,  and  the  San  Diego  Unified  Port  District. 

Itiere  are  approximately  10,000  taxicab  trips  per  day  in  the  San  Diego 
region.    The  LRT  study  area  generates  an  estimated  3,500  taxicab  trips 
each  day.    Of  the  total  taxicab  passengers,  72.1%  were  residents  and 
27.9%  were  visitors  to  the  San  Diego  regicMi.    Major  trip  generators  are 
Cfentre  City,  Barrio  Logan  and  National  City. 

Table  30  shows  that  33.5%  of  all  resident  taxicab  trips  originate  in  the 
LRT  study  area.    Additionally,  34.2%  of  the  residents  traveling  by  taxicab 
have  a  destination  in  the  study  area.    One  out  of  five  resident  taxicab 
trips  had  an  origin  or  destinaticxi  in  either  Centre  City  or  Barrio  Logan. 


TABI£  30 

RESIDENT  TAXICAB  TRIP  GEl^ERATORS 
(Percent  of  RegicM^l  Total) 


Cannunity 

Origin 

Destination 

Centre  City 

11.5 

14.7 

Barrio  Logan 

11.1 

6.9 

National  City 

5.3 

7.5 

Chula  Vista 

1.9 

2.1 

Otay 

0.9 

0.3 

Palm  City/Nestor 

0.1 

1.1 

San  Ysidro 

0.1 

0.6 

Imperial  Beach 

2.6 

1.0 

TOTAL: 

33.6 

34.2 

Almost  37%  of  all  visitor  taxicab  trips  either  originate  or  terminate 
in  the  study  area.    Table  31  shows  that  up  to  a  third  of  the  visitor 


trips  are  generated  in  Centre  City  and  Barrio  Logan.    Major  trip  gener- 
ators are  the  cjentral  business  district.  Harbor  Drive,  and  32nd  street 
Naval  Base. 

■ 

TABLE  31 

VISITOR  TAXICAB  TRIP  GQ^IERATORS 
(Percent  of  JJegional  TDtal) 


Ccrmunity 

Origin 

DestinatiOT 

Centre  City 

22.7 

23.1 

Barrio  Logan 

12.4 

5.4 

National  City 

3.1 

3.5 

Chula  Vista 

0.5 

1.1 

Otay 

0.3 

0.0 

Palm  City/Nestor 

0.0 

0.3 

San  Ysidro 

0.0 

1.2 

Iniperial  Beach 

0.0 

0.0 

TOTAL: 

39.0 

34.6 

Jitney  Service  and  Vehicles  for  Hire 

Jitney  service  is  difficult  to  define.    The  term  was  first  applied 
generically  to  a  type  of  transportation  v^ich  spread  rapidly  through 
the  urban  areas  of  the  United  States  in  1914  and  1915.    Most  oanroily 
the  jitneys  provide  a  form  of  taxi  service  which  is  limited  to  fixed 
routes  and  is  open  to  shared  riding.    A  potential  passenger  could 
hail  a  jitney  with  a  vacant  capacity  anyv^re  along  its  route  or  at 
designated  stops  and  for  a  fare  could  ride  to  any  other  point  along 
the  route.    Sometimes  fares  were  based  cxi  a  zcsie-rate.    Ihe  vehicles 
used  are  small,  usually  carrying  no  more  than  twelve  passengers. 

All  eight  jitney  operators  in  the  region  cerate  in  the  study  area, 
servirig  military  bases  and  visitors  to  the  San  Diego  region.    Table  32 
shows  the  licensed  jitney  operators. 


TABLE  32 


JITNEY  COMPANIES 
(Deceinber  1980) 


Company 

ATS  Howard  E}guipment 
Border  Van 

Clipper  Ebcpress  Club  Car 
Hedricks  Jitney 
Mexicoach 

Paul  the  Greeks  Lino 
Roders  Van 
The  Short  Run 


Vehicles  for  hire  include  traditional  limousine  service  and  other  pre- 
arranged transportatiOT  vehicles  v^ich  vould  base  their  fares  on.  a  per 
hour,  per  mile  (whichever  is  greater),  or  special  event  (xaitract  basis. 
There  are  10  vehicle  for  hire  operators  in  the  study  area,  as  shown 
below: 


Bus  That  Goes  In  Circles 
Chair  There,  Inc. 

Chauffeured  Rolls  Royce  Services,  Ltd. 
El  Paseo  Tburs 

Eugene  Nettleton  Chauffeuring  Service 
Howard  Equipment  Corporaticxi 
Mexicoach,  Inc. 
Para-Transit 

South  Bay  VJheel  Chair  Transport 
Victoria  Tburs 


HIGHWAYS 


Highways  are  the  major  corpment  of  the  regie's  transportaticxi  system. 
The  deserts,  mountains,  and  coastal  plains  of  San  Diego  County  are  con- 
nected by  7,722  miles  of  roadway.    There  are  4,699  miles  of  roads  in 
the  urbani2:ed  area.    Within  the  LRT  study  area,  there  are  450  miles 
of  highways,  streets,  and  roads.    A  total  of  9.5%  or  25.8  miles  of  the 
regicai's  freeways  are  located  in  this  area. 


Tlie  major  freeway  in  the  study  area  is  Interstate  5  which  services 
the  Intematicyial  Border  Crossing  north  along  San  Diego  Bay  thirough 
Centre  City,  a  distance  of  17.1  miles.    The  San  Diego  Trolley  route 
p>arallels  Interstate  5  through  the  South  Bay.    Other  freeways  v^ich 
serve  the  study  area  are: 

Route  163,  South-hJorth  travel,  ocainects  Centre  City  to 
Mission  Valley  and  merges  wtih  Interstate  15. 

Route  94,  West-East,  connects  Centre  City  to  Southeast 
San  Diego  and  the  eastern  suburiDan  areas,  and  merges  with 
Interstate  8. 

Route  75  (Coraiado-San  Diego  Bridge),  ocnnects  Coronado 
and  Interstate  5  at  Barrio  Logan.    The  bridge  is  two  miles 
long. 

Interstate  and  State  Route  15,  South-North,  connects 
Barrio  Logan  and  32nd  Street  Naval  Base  to  Missicwi  Valley, 
EsccHTdido  and  Riverside  County. 

Route  117,  West-East,  partially  completed  freeway,  ocxinects 
1-5  and  1-805,  OOTitinues  as  Otay  Mesa  Ftoad  to  Brown  Field 
Airport.    Ttie  couple  ted  porticxi  of  the  freeway  travels 
3.3  miles. 

Interstate  805,  South-North,  ccaTnects  San  Ysidro  at  1-5, 
Oiula  Vista,  National  City,  Missis  Valley,  and  merges  with 
1-5  in  Sorrento  Valley.    1-805  travels  3.2  miles  of  its  28 
miles  through  the  study  area. 

Vehicles  Per  Household 


There  are  approximately  35,000  registered  motor  vehicles  in  the 
study  area.    This  is  an  average  of  1.5  motor  vehicles  per  household. 


(xrpared  to  a  regicxial  average  of  1.6  vehicles  per  household.  Ten 
percent  of  the  households  in  National  City  do  not  own  a  motor  vehicle. 
Table  33  shows  that  fewer  than  cxie  percent  of  the  hones  in  Chula  Vista 
and  Palm  City/Nestor  are  without  an  autcrobile. 

TABLE  33 

VEHICLES  PER  HOUSEHOLD 
(Percent  of  TDtal) 


Jurisdiction 

None 

One 

T^fo  or  More 

TDtal 

San  Diego  Region 

11.4 

35.5 

53.1 

100.0 

National  City 

10.0 

45.0 

45.0 

100.0 

Chula  Vista 

0.0 

38.9 

61.1 

100.0 

Palm  City/Nestor 

0.0 

65.0 

35.0 

100.0 

Trip  Generaticai 

Each  day  there  are  more  than  eight  millicxi  driver  trips  in  the  San 
Diego  region.    Almost  1,100,000,  or  13.4%,  of  these  trips  are  gener- 
ated wtihin  the  LRT  study  area.    Table  34  shows  that  the  study  area 
attracts  approximately  200,000  more  driver  trips  than  it  produces. 
Centre  City  is  the  major  attraction  of  driver  trips  in  the  study 
area.    National  City  produces  the  most  driver  trips. 
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Figure  9  shows  the  traffic  analysis  zones  (TAZ)  which  produce  the  most 
driver  trips  in  the  study  area.    The  South  Bay  Plaza  in  NaticMial  City 
is  the  major  driver  trip  producer.    Other  major  trip  producers  are 
San  Ysidro  and  Chula  Vista  Shopping  Center. 

Major  driver  trip  attractors  are  presented  in  Figure  10.    As  shown, 
Centre  City  attracts  the  most  driver  trips.    Ihe  government  and  finan- 
cial district  attracts  51,812  driver  trips,  more  than  the  entire  City 
of  Imperial  Beach.    Other  irejor  driver  trip  attractors  are  the  South 
Bay  Plaza  in  National  City,  the  Chula  Vista  Shopping  Center,  the 
Hortcffi  Plaza  area  in  Centre  City.    A  canplete  listing  of  driver  trip 
generators  is  shown  in  Appendix  III. 

Vehicle  Occupancy 

Ihe  average  vehicle  occupancy  for  the  whole  San  Diego  region  during 
the  peak  hour  is  1.24  occupants  per  vehicle  (automobiles  and  light-duty 
vehicles).    Within  the  LRT  study  area,  the  average  vehicle  occupancy 
is  1.30  occupants  per  vehicle.    Table  35  shows  the  average  vehicle 
occupancy  from  the  randomly  selected  sites  in  the  study  area. 
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Traffic  \fc>lunies 


Traffic  volume  data  was  analyzed 
variaticMis  in  the  study  area.  A 
this  purpose.  Four  of  the  sites 
National  City,  Qiula  Vista,  Palm 
additicxial  sites  are: 


to  determine  peaking  and  seasonal 
total  of  10  sites  were  selected  for 
are  located  along  Interstate  5  in 
City/Nestor,  and  San  Ysidro.  Hie 


o     Harbor  Driye,  between  Beardsley  Street  and  Crosby  Street, 
Barrio  Logan 

o  Harbor  Drive,  north  of  28th  Street,  Barrio  Logan 
o  Harbor  Drive,  north  of  32nd  Street,  Barrio  Logan 
o     Palm  Avenue,  betv^en  Hollister  Street  and  Harris  Avenue, 

Palm  City/Nestor 
o     Hollister  Street,  south  of  Palm  Avenue,  Palm  City/ltestor 
o     East  Beyer  Boulevard,  north  of  Border  Village  Road, 

San  Ysidro 

Table  36  shows  the  traffic  pea3cing  characteristics  for  the  Interstate  5 
locations.    As  shown,  the  weekday  pea3d.ng  characteristics  are  quite 
similar  for  8th  Street,  E  Street,  and  Palm  Avenue.    During  the  AM,  the 
peak  period  occurs  between  7:00  AM  and  8:00  AM  for  the  northbound 
traffic.    The  southbound  peak  occurs  between  11:00  AM  and  noon. 
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Turning  Movements 


As  part  of  the  iioiitoring  efforts,  turning  movements  were  recorded  to 
determine  the  impact  of  the  LRT  operations  on  the  flow  of  traffic  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  staticxis.    Turning  movements  were  recorded  at  the 
sites  shown  in  Table  37. 


TABLE  37 
TUENING  MOVE^IEOTS  SITES 


NATIONAL  CITY 

National  Avenue  and  22nd  Street 
Wilson  Avenue  and  24th  Street 
Hoover  Avenue  and  24th  Street 

CHULA  VISTA 

Woodlawn  Avenue  and  H  Street 

PAI/1  CITY/bESTOR 

Iris  Avenue  and  25th/27th  Streets 


Data  was  collected  during  AM  and  PM  peak-hour  periods  on  IS-ininute 
intervals.    Ffedestrian  activity  was  also  documented.    Data  oollecticxi 
activities  ccxitinued  during  March,  April,  May,  June  and  August  of  1980. 
Kie  turning  movement  forms  are  attached  for  review  in  Appendix  IV. 

Traffic  Accidents 

An  inventory  was  made  of  traffic  accidents  reported  in  1979  that  oc- 
curred along  the  heavily  traveled  street  sections  located  close  to  the 
then-prc^XDsed  San  Diego  Trolley  stations.    Table  38  documents  the  locaticxi 
and  nunber  of  accidents  by  area. 


TABLE  38 


TRAFFIC  ACCIDEt^  IN  THE  STUDY  AREA 


locaticyi/Street  Segment 


Nuirber  of  Accidents 


BARRIO  LOGAN  AREA 


Crosby  from  National  to  Sante  Fe  Railroad 
Harbor  Drive  frcm  8th  to  Coronado  Bridge 


15 
76 


IiTperial  Avenue  between  17th  and  10th  Avenue  15 

Ocean  View  between  Imperial  and  32nd  Street  99 

^fein  Street  101 

Sampson  Street  24 

30th  Street  between  Main  and  Ocean  View  Blvd.  24 

32nd  betv^n  Ocean  View  and  Main  Street  56 

Vfebash  Blvd.  fran  32nd  to  Boston  Avenue  3 

\festa  Street  8 

NATIONAL  CnY  AREA 

D  Avenue  frcn  18th  to  30th  25 

24th  Street  between  Tidelands  and  Highland  Ave.  72 

30th  -  to  Highland  Avenue  65 

Division  Street  -  Osbum  to  Highland  22 

4th  Street  between  RDOsevelt  and  Highland  175 

Rx)sevelt  Avenue  27 

18th  between  Wilson  and  Highland  66 

CHUIA  VISTA  AREA 

H  Street  -  Broadway  to  Bay  Boulevard  53 

Broadway  betv^n  F  and  J  Streets  94 

5th  Avenue  between  F  and  J  Streets  55 

Bay  Boulevard  18 

Industrial  Boulevard  24 

F  Street  between  Bay  Blvd.  and  5th  Street  30 

I  Street  between  Bay  Blvd.  and  5th  Street  15 

J  Street  between  Tidelands  Blvd.  and  5th  Street  22 

4th  Avenue  between  F  and  J  Streets  62 

Palomar  between  Bay  Blvd.  and  Broadway  6 

Intersecticxi  Palomar  at  Industrial  Boulevard  8 

SAN  YSIDRD/PAIM  CITY  AREA 

Palm  Avenue  from  Hollister  to  Beyer  Way  14 

Beyer  Boulevard  44 

Corcxiado  Avenue  from  Beyer  Blvd.  to  19th  Street  54 

HDllister  Street  between  Main  and  Coronado  Ave.  16 

Iris  Avenue  6 

Eeiry  Mart  Road  between  Beyer  and  San  Ysidro  Blvd.  5 

San  Ysidro  Blvd.  between  West  Park  and  Dairy  Mart  30 

West  Park  Avenue  8 

East  Park  Avenue  3 

Otay  Mesa  Road  7 

25th  Street  7 

Del  Sol  Blvd.  between  Picador  Blvd.  and  Beyer  Way  8 

Picador  Boulevard  9 

Outer  Road  5 


centre  City  Travel  Characteristics 


Centre  City  enccrpasses  243  city  blocks,  an  area  approximately  two  square 
miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Laurel  Street  and  Interstate  5/ 
on  the  east  by  Interstate  5,  on  the  south  by  Conmercial  Street  and  8th 
Avenue,  and  on  the  west  by  San  Diego  Bay. 

Centre  City  is  located  at  the  heart  of  the  region's  transportation  system. 
It  is  accessed  by  three  major  freeways  and  a  large  nuirber  of  major  sur- 
face streets.    Over  56%  of  the  region's  population  can  reach  the  downtown 
area  by  auto  in  20  minutes  or  less. 

Traffic  Vplumes  in  Centre  City 

Traffic  volume  data  was  gathered  at  five  Centre  City  locaticxis.  Traffic 
volumes  were  analyzed  to  determine  pea3d.ng  variations. 

Five  of  the  traffic  study  sites  were  located  in  the  Centre  City.  Ihe 
peak  traffic  characteristics  are  quite  similar  at  these  sites,  as  shown 
in  Table  39.    The  AM  peak  traffic  volumes  are  recorded  between  10:00  AM 
and  noon  at  all  sites  and  in  all  directions  except  westbound  traffic  on 
Market  Street,  where  the  traffic  peak  occurs  between  7; 00  AM  and  8:00  AM. 
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Ttie  PM  peak  txaffic  period  cxjcurs  between  5:00  PM  and  6:00  PM  except 
for  southbound  traffic  on  12th  Avenue,  westbound  traffic  on  Market 
Street,  and  traffic  to  1st  Avenue.    On  12th  Avenue,  the  southbour^d 
traffic  peaks  between  2:00  PM  and  3:00  PM,  on  Market  Street  the  westbound 
peak  period  occurs  between  1:00  PM  and  2:00  PM,  and  on  1st  Avenue  the 
traffic  peak  occurs  between  6:00  PM  and  7:00  PM. 


Centre  City  Turning  Movements 


Turning  movements  were  recorded  at  17  sites  in  Centre  City  as  shown  below, 
Ttie  data  reflected  in  Appendix  IV  will  assist  in  determining  changes  in 
traffic  moveinent  during  peak  hour  periods. 


Centre  City  Sites 

12th  Avenue  and  Market  Street 
Island  Street  and  Market  Street 
12th  Avenue  and  G  Street 
6th  Avenue  and  C  Street 
Broadway  and  6th  Avenue 
12th  Avenue  and  Broadway 
C  Street  and  8th  Avenue 
C  Street  and  5th  Avenue 
12th  Avenue  and  In^^erial  Avenue 
C  Street  and  Front  Street 
12th  Avenue  and  C  Street 
12tl-i  Avenue  and  F  Street 
12th  Avenue  and  E  Street 
12  Avenue  and  Market  Street 
Columbia  Street  and  B  Street 
Frcxit  Street  and  A  Street 
11th  Avenue  and  Broadway 


Speed  Delay  Counts 


^3eed  delay  counts  were  obtained  at  six  locations  along  13th  Street 
in  the  Centre  City  area.    13th  Street  was  selected  for  the  cxxints 
instead  of  12th  due  to  LRT  ocxistruction  activities  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.    Once  the  trolley  is  operating  along  12th  Avenue,  it  will  share 
right-of-way  with  autonobiles  and  trucks.    Both  streets  run  in  a  north- 
south  directicxi  and  are  quite  similar  in  nature.    The  streets  are  one 
block  apart. 


Bie  speed  delay  counts  were  taken  at  five  different  times  on  March  6, 
1980,  as  shown  in  Table  40.    As  shown,  the  time  and  locatiai  of  the 
count  impacts  the  tine  required  to  travel  between  points. 

TABLE  40 

SPEED  DELAY  COUNTS 
(Time  Shown  in  Minutes) 

FROM:    C  Street    Broadway    F  Street    G  Street     Market     K  Street 
Time       TO:       Broadway    F  Street    G  Street     Market     K  Street  Imperial 


7:39a  .30  .83  1.08  2.55  4.45  5.05 

7:59a  3.91  3.46  2.65  2.38  1.65  .55 

8:04a  .28  1.08  1.45  2.65  4.08  4.71 

10:32a  .26  1.23  1.83  2.06  3.28  3.80 

10:52a  4.03  3.61  2.71  2.35  1.66  .56 


C&ntre  City  Parking 

All  parking  spaces  located  within  the  Centre  City  area  in  the  surrmer  of 
1981  are  shown  in  Figure  11.    The  overall  parking  space  total  in  the 
Centre  City  betv^n  1977  and  1981  has  remained  about  the  same,  slightly 
over  39,000  spaces.    Distributic«i  of  the  spaces  and  the  type  of  spaces 
available  have  changed  due  to  redevelopment.    The  core  area  has  shown  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  spaces  while  the  fringe  area  has  gained 
in  the  nurrber  of  spaces. 

Hie  parking  space  inventory  (Table  41)  identifies  all  downtown  parking 
by  type,  location,  capacity  and  vacancies.    The  non-CBD  heading  refers 
to  the  fringe  area  within  the  Centre  City,  outside  the  core  area.  There 
%*ere  39,438  parking  spaces  counted  for  the  Centre  City,  not  including 
passenger  zones,  ccnnercial  zones,  red  curbing,  taxi  and  off-street 
business  equipment  lots.    During  the  periods  9:00  AM  -  11:00  AM  and  1:30  PM 
-  3:00  PM,  10,890  spaces  were  vacant,  a  27.6%  vacancy  rate.    The  core  area 
had  15,545  total  spaces  with  3,383  vacancies,  a  rate  of  21.8%.  On-street 
parlcing  spaces  were  vacant  less  than  half  the  rate  of  off-street  parking. 
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Centre  City  Pedestrian  Counts 


The  Centre  City  pedestrian  survey  was  conducted  to  examine  pedestrian 
traffic  in  the  downtown  area.    Survey  sites  are  shown  in  Figure  12. 
Pedestrian  counts  were  recorded  at  15  minute  intervals  during  the  following 
periods : 

March  5,  6,  8,  1980  7:00  AM  -    9:00  AM 

11:00  AM  -  1:00  PM 
4:00  PM  -  6:00  PM 
9:00  PM  -  10:00  PM 

March  12,  13,  15,  1980  7:00  AM  -    9:00  AM 

11:00  AM  -  2:00  PM 
4:00  PM  -    6:00  PM 

Appendix  V  shows  the  results  of  the  Centre  City  pedestrian  survey. 
Pedestrian  travel  characteristics  vary  significantly  between  sites. 
Those  survey  sites  experiencing  the  heaviest  pedestrian  traffic  are: 

o  Broadway  between  1st  and  2nd  Avenues 

o  Broadway  between  9th  and  10th  Avenues 

o  3rd  Avenue  between  Broadway  and  C  Street 

o  C  Street  between  4th  and  5th  Avenues 

o  B  Street  between  4th  and  5th  Avenues 

o  12th  Avenue  and  Broadway  Intersecticxi 

All  but  one  of  these  sites  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district.    Numerous  activities,  such  as  work,  shopping,  and  eating 
establishments,  are  located  in  this  area.    Some  sites  generated  very 
little  pedestrian  traffic.    The  existing  land  use  and  locaticxi  of  these 
sites  is  the  primary  reason  for  this.    These  sites  include: 

o     Columbia  Street  between  B  and  C  Streets 
o     Coluntoia  Street  between  C  and  Broadway 

All  sites  record  a  drop  in  pedestrian  activity  on  the  weekend.    Only  the 
sites  along  Broadway  and  C  Street  between  4th  and  5th  Avenue  recorded 
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IDESTRIAN  SURVEr  SITES 


significant  volumes  of  weekend  pedestrians.    Fewer  than  one  hundired 
pedestrians  were  recorded  on  Colunbia  Street  between  B  and  C  Streets. 

Ttie  peak  period  for  pedestrian  activity  occurs  between  11:00  AM  and 
2:00  PM.    At  sane  locaticais  almost  75%  of  the  daily  pedestrian  activity 
was  recorded  during  this  time.    The  evening  pedestrian  count  tends  to 
be  lovv^r  than  the  morning  period.    The  only  sites  with  a  substantial 
level  of  activity  are  located  along  Broadway. 

Centre  City  Vehicle  Occupancy 

JJegicnally,  the  average  vehicle  occupancy  is  1.29  persons  per  vehicle. 
Within  the  LPT  study  area,  the  average  vehicle  occipancy  is  1.30. 
Table  42  shows  that  the  average  vehicle  occupanty  is  1.286  in  Centre 
City. 
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Conmute  Mode  Data 


Cormute  mode  data  was  acquired  froro  the  CALTRANS  Conmuter  Computer  ride- 
sharing  program.    Through  Ccmnuter  Conputer  efforts,  employers  in  the 
San  Diego  region  are  contacted  and  asked  to  participate  in  a  program  to 
encourage  ridesharing.    Participants  periodically  survey  employees  to 
determine  the  mode  of  travel  used.    Within  the  LRT  study  area,  conmute 
mode  data  have  been  acquired  from  20  major  employers. 

Figure  13  shows  how  the  employers  are  distributed  throughout  the  study 
area.    Ten  of  the  employers  are  located  in  Centre  City,  the  region's 
governmental  and  financial  center.    Canmute  mode  data  are  shown  in 
Table  43.    The  single  occupant  autonobile  is  the  most  praninent  mode 
of  travel  used  in  the  study  area.    However,  workers  in  Centre  City  are 
less  likely  to  travel  this  way  than  in  other  parts  of  the  study  area. 
Boise  Cascade,  Bay  General  Hospital,  and  Southwest  Marine  have  the 
highest  E)ercentage  of  single  occupant  vehicle  commuters  in  the  study 
area.    These  employers  are  located  close  to  LRT  staticxis. 

Carpoolers  and  vanpoolers  account  for  almost  one-quarter  of  all  commuters. 
Businesses  with  the  highest  percentage  of  personnel  ccrmuting  by  carpools 
are  Pacific  Teleftone,  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, and  NASSCO.    The  locaticn  of  the  employer  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
significant  a  factor  v^en  selecting  commute  mode  as  does  the  type  of 
employment. 
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CHAPTER  4 


lAND  USE,  mPlDYME27I  AND  HDUSHC 
(XPKLDOIR  DESCRIPTION  -  ■ 

Hhe  South  Bay  cx)rridor  contains  seme  of  the  oldest  development  in  the 
San  Diego  region.    Naticxial  City  began  to  develop  in  the  late  19th 
Century  as  a  railroad  terminal,  about  the  same  period  in  which  downtown 
San  Diego  began  to  develop.    The  tidelands,  or  bay  frait  area,  to  the 
west  of  the  light  rail  alignment  contains  a  significant  amount  of  the 
region's  manufacturing  activities.    Ccmnercial  and  residential  areas  are 
located  to  the  east  of  the  trolley  line. 

land  Use 

land  use  data  was  collected  from  April  1980  aerial  photographs,  and  is 
shown  on  Figure  14. 

Table  44  suriRarizes  land  uses  in  the  guideway  corridor.  Definitions 
for  each  land  use  can  be  found  in  Appendix  VI.  The  primary  land  use 
is  residential  (31.2%)  followed  by  agricultural  (13.3%)  and  manufac- 
turing (12.7%).  Because  the  study  area  is  skewed  to  take  in  a  large 
part  of  Otay  Mesa,  v^ich  is  largely  undeveloped,  agriculture  accounts 
for  a  large  ishare  of  the  corridor  land  use. 

Brrployment 

A  total  of  20.8%  of  the  region's  civilian  work  force  is  employed  in  the 
study  area.    Table  45  shows  that  the  largest  concentration  of  civilian 
£iTployees  are  located  in  the  Centre  City  area. 


TABL£  44 


GinEEW?vy  CORRIDOR 
1980  I^nd  Use  Acreage 


Land  Use 


Residential 


Total  Acres    %  of  Total 


^Mced  Residential- (Rural  Lots  2.0  Acres  cr  More) 
Single  Far.ily  Dwelling-Detached 
Mobile  Hcrie  Parks 

Multi-Family  Dwell ing- (Duplex ,  Apt.,  Condominiisn) 
Multi-Family  Dwelling  (Military) 


Agriculture 


Intensive  Crops  Agriculture- (Truck  Crop  and 
Nursery  Stocks) 
.     Intensive  Aninal  Agriculture- (Dairies  and  Chickens) 
Field  Crops- (Grain,  Pasture,  Fallow) 

Manufacturing 

Heavy  Industrial- (Machinery,  Shipbuilding,  Aircraft 

Engines  &  Parts) 
Light  Industrial- (Electrical,  Fabricated  Products  & 

Food  Processing) 
IndustricQ  -  Extractive 

Federal  Reservations 

Transpx^rtation  and  Utilities 

Transportation 

Utilities  (including  ccnmunications ) 
Ocnnercial 

SKjpping  Centers 

Strip  or  other  retailA^lesale,  professional 
services 

Public  and  Quasi-Public 


Higher  Education- (Universities,  Oolleges  i  Junior 

Colleges) 
High  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 

Elenentary  Schools  (includes  Kindergartens) 

Govemnent  Services  and  Centers 

Health  Care  Services 

Other- (Qiurches  and  Cemeteries) 

Military  Schools 


Water  Areeis 

Reservoirs,  lakss,  Bays,  and  lagoons 

-Wildlands 

State  Parks 

Recreational  and  Open  ^lace 

Golf  Courses 

Local  Parks- (County  and  City) 
Ccmercial  Use  of  Open  ^)ace-(Fairgnxinds, 
Race  Tracks,  Stadiims) 


298.58 
5,574.20 

474.18 
1,155.49 
42.20 


416.78 
43.05 
2,778.61 


407.24 

1,540.12 
1,145.12 


2,586.06 
223.66 


173.62 
2,108.66 


32.88 
250.19 
169.46 
295.93 
252.25 
14.19 
42.70 
21.20 


28.43 
243.63 

46.21 


7,550.65 


3,238.44 


3,092.48 


2,887.92 
2,810.01 

2,282.28 
1,078.80 


627.31 


260.09 


318.27 


31.2% 


13.3% 


12.7% 


n.9% 

11.6% 
9.4% 

4.4% 


2.7% 


1.5% 


1.3% 


TOTAL 


24,276.25 


100.0% 
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TABLE  45 


CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  BY  COMMUNITY 
(1980) 


Percent  of  Ibtal 


Ccnmunity 


Number 


Study  Area 


San  Diego  Region 


Centre  City 
Barrio  Logan 
National  City 
Chula  Vista 
Otay 

Palm  City/Nestor 
San  Ysidro 
Imperial  Beach 


61,811 
26,046 
13,000 
17,719 
3,351 
2,033 
6,169 
2,857 


46.5 
19.7 
9.8 
13.3 
2.5 
1.5 
4.6 
2.1 


9.6 
4.1 
2.0 
2.8 
0.5 
0.3 
1.0 
0.4 


TOTAL: 


132,986 


100.0 


20.8 


The  major  categories  of  employment  in  the  study  area  are:  military, 
government,  service  industries,  retail  trade,  and  manufacturing. 
Table  46  shows  that  18.8%  of  those  employed  are  in  the  military. 
Local  governments  and  retail  trade  each  eirploy  12%  of  the  vorkers. 
The  vocational  breakdown  varies  from  comnunity  to  comnunity.    A  list 
of  major  employers  in  the  study  area  is  shown  in  Appendix  VII. 

land  Values 

The  pjrofile  of  land  values  in  the  study  area  is  based  upon  land  parcel 
appraisals  gathered  by  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Development  Board  during 
1978  and  1979.    A  complete  inventory  of  land  values  is  included  in 
Appendix  VIII. 

During  1978  and  1979,  MTL©  purchased  several  land  parcels  for  the 
cc«TStructiOTi  of  the  light  rail  transit  line.    Most  of  the  land  ac- 
quisiticxis  are  located  around  the  LRT  station  sites.    Ttie  land  parcels' 
appraisals  were  used  to  determine  the  fair  market  value  based  upon 
property  listings  and  sales  at  the  time  of  the  MTL©  purchase. 
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HOUSING  COSTS 


Residential  construction  activity  slowed  in  1980  primarily  because  of 
increases  in  hone  mortgage  costs.    However,  data  collected  for  Development 
Dimensions  Research  by  California-World  Title  Companies  shows  that 
San  Diego  County's  inventory  of  unsold  tract  housing  remained  relatively 
stable  during  that  year.    Table  47  shows  that  in  December  1979,  there 
were  521  unsold  single- family  units  in  the  study  area. 

TABLE  47 
UNSOLD  SINGLE-FAMILY  UNITS 

Under  Ccxistruction  Completed 


Area 

Detached 

Attached 

Detached 

Attached 

TDtal 

National  City 

30 

66 

1 

97 

Chula  Vista/Otay 

112 

21 

6 

4 

143 

Imperial  Beach/ 

South  San  Diego 

189 

36 

37 

19 

281 

TOTAL: 

331 

123 

43 

24 

521 

Data  on  average  sale  prices  for  the  San  Diego  regicxi  were  gathered  by 
the  EoGSTonic  Research  Bureau  of  the  ChaiTt>er  of  Commerce.    Table  48  shows 
that  median  housing  prices  in  1980  range  from  $39,570  in  Barrio  Logan 
to  $79,066  in  Chula  Vista.    Hhe  regicxial  average  was  $104,205  for  a 
single- family  home.    Itius,  the  median  housing  costs  in  the  study  area 
were  at  least  24%  lower  than  the  regicxial  average. 


TABI£  48 

AVERAGE  SALE  PRICE 
(Year  to  Date,  June  1980) 

Barrio  Logan  $  39,570 

National  City  56,862 

Chula  Vista  79,066 

Otay  61,497 

South  San  Diego  65,888 

Imperial  Beach  71,454 

San  Diego  Region  104,205 


COMMUNITY  DESCRIPTION 


Hie  characteristics  of  each  oaimunity  in  the  study  area  vary  signifi- 
cantly.   Itie  remainder  of  this  chapter  presents  data  on  each  community 
separately. 


Barrio  Logan  (City  of  San  Diego) 


Barrio  Logan  is  a  highly  industrial  area  located  to  the  south  of  Centre 
City  along  San  Diego  Bay.    The  most  prominent  character izaticxi  of  Barrio 
Logan  is  its  Mexican-American  corrmonity  together  with  the  waterfrcxit 
industrial  conplex  employing  50,000  peopoe.    Barrio  Logan  is,  also,  home 
to  the  32nd  Street  Naval  Base.    Pockets  of  oamiercial  and  high  density 
residential  zones  are  scattered  throughout  the  area. 


TABLE  49 
BARRIO  LOGAN 


Area  Size: 

1980  Population: 
Population  Density: 
Household  Size: 
Housing  Units: 


Gross  Residential  Density: 

Ibtal  ElTiployment : 
Military 

Manufacturing  (durables) 
Federal  Govt,  (civilian) 

Major  Employers: 

32nd  Street  Naval  Base 
Campbell  Industries 
Health  Services 
Kelco  Company 

National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Carpany 
Ocean  Fisheries 
Plant  Maintenance 


2,560  acres 

4.0  square  miles 

23,000 

24.9  perscMis/acre 
3.0  persons 
5,832 

68%  single-family 

 ^%  multi-family 

 %  mcfcile  heme 

6.7  units/acre 

50,000 
41.0% 
18.6% 
9.1% 


San  Diego  Marine  Construction  Ccnpany 
Sun  Harbor  Industries 
Triple  A  Machine  Shop 
Van  Camps  Seafood  Ccnpany 
Westgate  Terminals 


Land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 

Single-Family  Residential 

590.4 

23.1 

Multi-Family  Residential 

295.2 

11.5 

Shopping  Centers 

0.2 

Strip  Conmercial 

421.3 

16.5 

Heavy  Industry 

144.0 

5.6 

Light  Industry 

348.9 

13.6 

Higher  Education,  Colleges  &  Universities 

30.7 

1.2 

High  Schools 

0.8 

Junior  High  Schools 

20.8 

0.8 

Eleinentary  Schools 

34.2 

^  1.3 

Government  Services 

88.3 

3.4 

Churches,  Coneteries 

11.9 

0.5 

Golf  Courses 

23.9 

1.0 

local  Parks 

40.2 

1.6 

Transporta t  ion 

315.0 

12.3 

Utilities 

52.5 

2.0 

Military  Reservaticais 

87.9 

3.5 

Military  Schools 

16.2 

0.6 

Military  Residential 

39.3 

1.5 

TOTAL: 

2,561.7 

100.0 

National  City 

National  City  is  located  between  Barrio  Logan  and  the  Sweetwater  River. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  v^stem  secticxi  of  the  City  is  included 
in  the  study  area.    Ttie  cormunity  is  heavily  influenced  by  its  location 
along  San  Diego  Bay.    Approximately  300  acres  with  8,300  feet  of  bay 
frOTitage  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Most  of  the  area  west  of  the  San  Diego  Trolley  line  is  cc«Tprised  of  heavy 
and  light  industrial  uses.    This  is  the  largest  lumber  receiving  area 
in  the  San  Diego  region.    The  area  directly  east  of  the  guideway  system 
is  a  mix  of  older  residential  and  light  industrial  use.    Much  of  this 
area  is  part  of  the  National  City  redevelopment  area.    Currently,  new 
industrial  p^arks  and  conrrercial  establishments  are  planned  or  being 
built  in  the  area. 


I 
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TABLE  50 


NATIONAL  CITY 


Area  Size: 

1980  R>pulation: 
PDF>ulation  Density; 


2,435  acres 

  square  miles 

22,500  (study  area  only) 
30.7  persons/acre 


Household  Size: 

2.8  perscns 

Housing  Units: 

7,355 

%  single-family 

55%  multi-family 

%  ircfcile  home 

Gross  Residential  Etensity: 

8.8  units/acre 

Ibtal  Elnployment : 

Military 

43.0% 

Retail  Trade 

17.7% 

Manufacturing 

10.1% 

Service 

9.0% 

Major  ElTployers: 

Alfred  M.  Lewis 

Diamond  Cab  COnpany 

E.J.  Christman  Park 

John  Hanoock  Furniture 

Montgomery  Wards 

Paradise  Valley  Hospital 

Pepper  Industries 

San  Diego  County  Welfare  Department 

Southpoirt  and  Southland 

Industrial  Parks 

Western  Lumber  Cor^^any 

Land  Use 

Acres  Percent 

Single-Family  Residential 

655.8 

27.0 

Mobile  Heme  Parks 

9.6 

0.4 

Multi-FaiTiily  Residential 

73.2 

3.0 

Shopping  Centers 

39.0 

1.6 

Strip  CcTiTtercial 

289.7 

11.9 

Heavy  Industry 

233.9 

9.6 

Light  Industry 

596.7 

24.5 

Extractive  Industry 

117.8 

4.8 

High  Schools 

27.5 

1.1 

Junior  High  Schools 

12.3 

0.5 

-Elementary  Schools 

22.3 

0.9 

"Government  Services 

17.7 

0.7 

Local  Parks 

23.3 

1.0 

Commercial  Use  of  Open  Space 

12.0 

"  0.5 

Intensive  Crop  Agriculture 

9.9 

0.4 

Transportation 

109.0 

4.5 

Military  Peservaticxis 
Military  Residential 
Water  Areas 


132.5 
0.1 
52.8 


5.4 
2.2 


TOTAL: 


2,435.1 


100.0 


Chula  Vista 

Chula  Vista  is  located  along  San  Diego  Bay  south  of  the  S\^etwater  River 
and  10  miles  north  of  the  International  Border.    Chula  Vista  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  San  Diego  regies^.    The  study  area  includes  the  section 
of  town  extending  fron  the  Bay  to  approximately  cne  mile  east  of  the 
San  Diego  Trolley  line.    The  area  east  of  the  guideway  system  is  mixed 
residential  and  caiinercial  use.    Chula  Vista  Shopping  Center  is  aie-half 
mile  from  the  H  Street  Station.    The  residential  areas  are  a  mix  of 
medium  density  single-family  developments  and  higher  density  areas  of 
townhouses,  ccxidaminiums  and  gan3en  apartments.    Several  mobile  horie 
parks  are  located  within  the  study  area.    Rahr  Corporation,  the  City's 
major  employer,  and  other  major  manufacturers  are  located  in  the  Tide- 
lands  area. 


TABLE  51 


CHULA  VISTA 


Area  Size: 


1,060  acres  (or  2,397.5?) 


square  miles 


1980  Population: 
Population  Density: 
Household  Size: 
Housing  Units: 


23,195 

22  persons/acre 
2.2  persons 
10,386 

58%  single-family 


%  multi-family 


Gross  Residential  Density: 


 ^%  mc±iile  heme 

9.8  units/acre 


Tbtal  EJmployment: 

Manufacturing  (durables) 
Retail  Trade 
Services 


58.0% 
17.9% 
8.2% 


1 


a 


■ 


Major  Elnployers: 

Allstate  Insurance  Conpany 

Auto  Club  of  Southern  California 

Bay  General  Hospital 

Broadway  Department  Store 

City  of  Chula  Vista 

Ccrmunity  Hospital  of  Chula  Vista 

RDhr  Industries 

San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric 

Sears,  Roebuck  Conpany 

U.S.  Post  Office 


I^nd  Use 

Acres 

i-  \— J.            i  L. 

Single-Family  Residential 

692.1 

28.9 

Mc^ile  Heme  Parks 

93. 6 

3.9 

Multi-Family  Residential 

269.9 

11.3 

Shopping  Centers 

68.5 

2.9 

Strip  Conrrercial 

325.2 

13.6 

Light  Industry 

234.7 

9.8 

Extractive  Industry 

32.3 

1.4 

High  Schools 

39.4 

1.6 

Junior  High  Schools 

16.3 

0.7 

Elementary  Schools 

26.2 

1.1 

Government  Services 

25.0 

1.0 

Health  Care  Facilities 

14.0 

0.6 

Local  Parks 

31.4 

1.3 

Connercial  Use  of  Open  Space 

5.8 

0.2 

Intensive  Crop  Agriculture 

117.1 

4.8 

Intensive  Animal  Agriculture 

10.3 

0.4 

Transportation 

89.5 

3.7 

Utilities 

83.4 

3.5 

Water 

222.8 

9.3 

TCTEAL: 

2,397.5 

100.0 

Otay  (Unincorporated) 

Otay  is  the  unincorporated  area  south  of  Chula  Vista  and  north  of  the 
Otay  River.    The  area  is  evenly  divided  between  vacant  and  developed 
land.    Development  is  characterized  by  a  mix  of  both  ooniT>ercial/industrial 
■and  residential  uses.    Residential  uses  consist  primarily  of  older  one- 
story  single- family  units.    Industrial  uses  vary  widely,  but  most 
establishments  are  small  and  utilize  open  storage. 


TABLE  52 


OIAY 


Area  Size: 

1980  Population: 
Pc^lation  Density: 
Household  Size: 
Housing  Units: 


Gross  Residential  Density: 


2,248  acres 

  square  miles 

18,718 

16.3  persons/acre 
2.5  perscais 
3,385 

59%  single-family 

 %  multi-family 

 ^%  mobile  hone 

6.5  units/acre 


Ibtal  Einploymsnt: 
Manufacturing 

(ncxi-durables)  27.8% 

Retail  24.0% 

Local  Government  15.7% 

Services  10.8% 


Major  Elnployers: 

California  Clothes  (RATM3^) 
CrestwDod  Manufacturing 
Flo-Nor 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Star  News  Publishing  Ccnpany 


land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 

Spaced  Residential 

31.1 

1.4 

Single-Family  Residential 

795.5 

35.4 

Mobile  Home  Parks 

226.0 

10.1 

Multi-Family  Residential 

94.7 

4.2 

Shopping  Centers 

57.9 

2.6 

Strip  ConTTiercial 

151.4 

6.7 

Light  Industry 

169.2 

7.5 

Extractive  Industry 

76.6 

3.4 

High  Schools 

5.7 

0.3 

Junior  High  Schools 

23.4 

1.0 

Elementary  schools 

43.7 

1.9 

Churches,  Cemeteries 

6.0 

0.3 

Golf  Courses 

159.7 

7.1 

Intensive  Crop  Agriculture 

85.3 

3.8 

Intensive  Animal  /^iculture 

0.4 

Field  Crops 

193.0 

8.6 

TransportaticMi 

38.7 

1.7 

Utilities 

74.3 

-  3.3 

Water  Areas 

15.0 

0.7 

TOTAL:  2,247.6  100.0 


Palm  City/Ttestor  (City  of  San  Diego) 


Palm  City/Jtestor  is  located  between  San  Diego  Bay  on  the  north,  the 
Tia  Juana  River  Valley  on  the  south.  Imperial  Beach  on  the  west,  ar^ 
Interstate  805  on  the  east.    The  area  is  mixed  open  space,  agriculture, 
residential,  oonnercial,  and  light  industrial  use.    Recently,  the  area 
has  been  developing  rapidly.    Existing  housing  is  medium  density  mixed 
with  convenience  connercial  developments.    New  units  are  detached 
single- family  tracts  and  low  density  townhouses  and  oondcminiums. 

TABLE  53 
PAm  CITY/NESTOR 


Area  Size: 

1980  Relation: 
Population  Density: 
Household  Size: 
Housing  Units: 


Gross  Residential  Density: 

Tbtal  Dnployment: 
Local  Government 
Retail 

Construction 
Argiculture 

Major  Elnployers: 


4,530  acres 

 square  miles 

24,000 

23.0  perscais/acre 
3.1  perscns 
6,328 

75%  single-family 

 ^%  multi-family 

 %  mobile  hemes 

6.6  units/acre 


26.8% 
17.0% 
15.5% 
12.0% 


Land  Use 

Spaced  Residential 
Single-Family  Residential 
Mobile  Here  Parks 
Multi-Family  Residential 
Strip  Connercial 
Tight  Industry 
Extractive  IrK3ustry 
High  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 
Elementary  Schools 
Churahes,  Cemeteries 
Local  Parks  * 


Acres 

107.1 
700.3 
138.7 
95.9 
71.0 
26.0 
892.3 
16.9 
75.9 
37.9 
3.5 
27.1 


Percent 

2.3 
15.5 
3.1 
2.1 
1.6 
0.5 
19.7 
'  0.3 
1.7 
0.8 
0.1 
0.6 


Intensive  Crop  Agriculture 
Intensive  Aniiral  Agriculture 
Field  Crops 
Transportation 
Utilities 

State-Owned  Wildlands 
Military  Reservaticxis 
Military  Residential 
Water  Areas 


1,748.0 


200.4 
7.6 
116.7 
17.1 
1.1 
58.1 


167.5 
20.4 


3.7 
0.5 
38.6 
4.4 
0.2 
2.6 
0.4 


1.3 


TOTAL: 


4,529.5 


100.0 


San  Ysidro  (City  of  San  Diego) 

San  Ysidro  is  located  across  the  border  from  Tijuana,  B.C.,  Mexico. 
Currently,  the  oormunity  is  a  mix  of  an  older  border  cxarmunity,  new 
suburbs  and  agricultural  lands.    The  old  town  is  cofnprised  of  small, 
older  single- family  houses,  stores  and  businesses.    The  new  develop- 
ment is  scattered  throughout  the  ccxnnunity.    Light  industries  are 
located  alc«ig  the  SD&AE  Railroad  and  Interstates  805  and  5.  Trucking, 
warehouses,  offices,  and  imports  are  seme  of  the  industries  located 
here.    Visitor-serving  facilities  are  located  near  the  border  crossing. 
The  Otay  Mesa  area,  east  of  San  Ysidro,  is  primarily  open  spaces  and 
agricultural.    Brown  Field  Municipal  Airport  and  related  industries 
are  located  in  this  area. 


TABLE  54 


SAN  YSIDRO 


Area  Size: 


10,860  acres 


square  miles 


1980  Rjpulaticffi: 
PDpulation  Density: 
Household  Size: 
Housing  Units: 


33,824 

24.0  persons/acre 
4.0  perscais 
7,000 

75%  single-family 


%  multi-family 


Gross  residential  Density 


 %  mcfcile  hemes  - 

5.7  units/acre 


Ibtal  EJnployment : 


Local  Government 

T7    A  Q. 

27. 4% 

Retail  Trade 

21.3% 

Federal  (civilian) 

16.0% 

Services 

11.0% 

Major  Ehiployers : 

land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 

Spaced  Residential 

210.9 

1.9 

Single-Family  Residential 

970.6 

9.0 

Mobile  Hcrie  Parks 

31.7 

0.3 

Multi-Family  Residential 

193.8 

1.8 

Shopping  Centers 

6.8 

0.1 

Strip  Ccmmercial 

122.9 

1.1 

Light  Industry 

36.8 

0.3 

Extractive  Industry 

27.7 

0.3 

High  Schools 

43.3 

0.4 

Junior  High  Schools 

33.6 

0.3 

Elementary  Schools 

101.0 

0.9 

Government  Services 

14.5 

0.1 

Churches,  Cemeteries 

3.0 

UDCal  iraZ^KS 

QQ  Q 

U.  o 

Conmercial  Use  of  Open  Space 

156.0 

1.4 

Intensive  Crop  ^riculture 

74.5 

0.7 

Intensive  Animal  Argiculture 

8.3 

0.1 

Field  Crops 

6,622.5 

61.0 

Transportation 

1,107.0 

10.2 

Federal  Wildlands 

777.7 

7.2 

Military  Reservations 

227.9 

2.1 

TOTAL: 

10,860.3 

100.0 

Imperial  Beach 


Inperial  Beach  is  located  an  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  is  not  directly  served 
by  the  San  Diego  Trolley.    The  city  is  primarily  residential.    The  Iiiperial 
Beach  Naval  Air  Staticxi  is  located  along  the  Tia  Juana  Estuary. 


TABLE  55 
IMPERIAL  BEACH 


Area  Size:  2,860  acres 

  square  miles 

1980  Population:  22,689 


Fbpulation  Density:  24.4  persons/acre 


Household  Size: 

2.9  persons 

Housing  Units: 

7,200 

57.6%  single- family 

%  multi-family 

%  mcfcile  hcnes 

Gross  Residential  Density 

7.0  units/acre 

Total  Elnployment : 

Local  Government 

36.4% 

TSC  UuXX 

31.3% 

Services 

16.0% 

Military  ^ 

% 

Major  Bnployers: 

Land  Use 

Acres 

Percent 

Single-Family  Residential 

788.8 

27.6 

Mobile  Here  Parks 

13.8 

0.4 

Multi-Family  Residential 

121.7 

4.3 

Shopping  Centers 

4.9 

0.2 

Strip  Canmercial 

97.1 

3.4 

Heavy  Industry 

0.4 

- 

Light  Industry 

381.7 

13.3 

Extractive  Industry 

12  4 

0  4 

High  Schools 

55.1 

2.0 

Elementary  Schools 

28.3 

1.0 

Government  Services 

16.4 

0.6 

Churches,  Cemeteries 

3.4 

0.1 

UL/L-dX    JrCLL  rwO 

37.6 

1.3 

Cosnmercial  Use  of  Cpen  Space 

1.3 

0.1 

Field  Crc^)s 

23.0 

0.8 

Transportation 

324.3 

11.3 

State-Owned  Wildlands 

275.6 

9.6 

Military  Reservaticxis 

302.5 

10.6 

Military  Residential 

7.4 

0.3 

Water  Areas 

364.1 

12.7 

TOTAL: 

2,859.8 

100.0 

Centre  City  (City  of  San  Diego) 

Centre  City  San  Diego  is  located  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  San  Diego 
Bay,  at  the  north  end  of  the  light  rail  corridor.    The  area  is  the  hub 
of  financial  and  government  activities  in  the  San  Diego  region.  Currently, 
numerous  redevelopment  projects  are  under  construction  or  planned  for 


Centre  City.    Ihe  projects  include  new  residential  development,  office 
buildings,  hotels,  retail  centers,  entertainment  places,  and  transportatiOT 
projects. 


TABLE  56 
CEITTRE  CriY 


Land  Use 


Area  Size: 


1980  Population: 
Population  Density: 
Household  Size: 
Housing  Units 


Gross  Residential  Density: 

Tbtal  Employment: 
Agriculture 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Non-Durable 

Durable 
Transportation , 

Utilities 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance, 

Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 

Federal  Civilian 

Military 

State 

Local 


Single-Family  Residential 
Multi-Family  Residential 
Strip  Conmercial 
Heavy  Industry 
Light  Industry 

Higher  EducatiOTi,  Colleges,  Universities 

High  Schools 

Government  Services 

Churches,  Coneteries 

Local  Parks 

TransportatiOT 

Utilities 

Military  Reservations 
TOTAL: 


945  acres 

  square  miles 

9,266 

57  persons/acre 
1.7  persons 
4,994 

6.2%  single- family 
93.8%  multi-family 

0.0%  mobile  hemes 
30.5  units/acre 

61,811 
0.6% 
1.5% 

3.4% 
3.0% 

8.5% 
6.3% 
12.9% 

15.9% 
23.6% 

5.9% 
1.1% 
1.4% 
15.9% 


Acres 

29.8 
13.5 
570.7 

6.2 
40.0 
30.7 

0.8 
76.2 
13.9 

2.8 
90.2 

9.0 
30.8 

914.6 


Percent 

3.3 
1.5 
62.4 
0.7 
4.4 
3.4 
0.1 
8.3 
1.5 
0.3 
9.8 
1.0 
3.3 

100.0 


centre  City  has  nore  than  40  buildings  with  over  75/000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.    These  buildings  are  used  as  private  offices,  governmental 
centers,  hotels,  ar>d  residential  complexes.    These  major  buildings  are 
shown  in  Table  57  and  Figure  15. 

TABLE  57 
MAJOR  ACTIVITY  CENTERS 


Figure 

Number  Building 
Private  Offices: 


Approximate 
Square  Feet 


Size 
Floors 


Parking 
Spaces 


1 

Bank  of  America 

181,000 

14 

370 

2 

Bank  of  California  Plaza 

280,000 

18 

400 

3 

California  First  Bank 

210,000 

25 

370 

4 

Central  Federal  Tbwer 

330,000 

22 

320 

5 

Centre  City  Building 

81,000 

14 

6 

Chamber  Building 

142,000 

23 

283 

7 

Crocker  Bank 

214,000 

25 

384 

8 

Fifth  and  Broadway  Building 

85,000 

12 

9 

Fox  Building 

75,000 

4 

200 

10 

Harcourt,  brace,  Jovanovich 

92,000 

14 

243 

11 

Hone  Tbv^r 

150,000 

18 

675 

12 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 

325,000 

21 

N/A 

13 

San  Diego  Federal  Building 

300,000 

24 

N/A 

14 

San  Diego  Trust  &  Savings 

127,000 

15 

15 

Security  Pacific  Plaza 

233,000 

18 

427 

16 

Sprec3cles  Building 

90,000 

6 

143 

17 

Title  Insurance  and  Trust 

76,000 

3 

N/A 

18 

Union  Bank  Building 

375,000 

518 

TOTAL: 

3,366,000  sq.ft. 

4,333 

Government  Buildings: 

City  of  San  Diego 

19  Civic  Theatre 

20  Convention  Facility 

21  City  Administration  Building 

22  City  Operations  Building 

1    23       City  Parking/Exhibition  Bldg, 

TOTAL: 


112,000  1 

170,000  2 

180,000  14 

200,000  5 

75,000  11 

737,000  sq.ft. 


1,000 

1,000  spaces 


24 


County  of  San  Diego 

County  Aininistration  Building 


•ahmeoomy 


i 
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AJOR  ACTIVITY  CENTERS 


25 


County  Court  House  Annex 
TOTAL: 

State  of  California 


eSrOOO 


5 


26  State  Office  Building  140,000  6 
Federal 

27  Federal  Building  840,000 

The  18  largest  private  office  buildings  supply  the  regicai  with  2,266,000 
square  feet  of  leasable  office  space.    According  to  a  report  prepared 
for  the  centre  City  Development  Corporation,  Centre  City  experienced  a 
total  absorption  rate  of  about  250,000  square  feet  of  office  space  in 

1977.*    Downtown  San  Diego's  vacancy  rate  dropped  fron  20%  in  to 

9.3%  in  1980. 

Major  hotels  in  Centre  City  provide  more  than  1,800  rocms;  14%  of  the 
visitor  accommodations  in  the  San  Diego  regiai.    Many  hotels  in  Centre 
City  are  used  as  housing  by  retired  people  living  on  a  fixed  income. 
Table  58  shows  several  of  the  major  visitor-serving  and  residential 
buildings  in  Centre  City. 

TABLE  58 

CEMTtE  Cmr  RESIDE^T?IAL  AND  HOTEL  BUILDINGS 


^         Building  Units/Rooms 

Cortez  Hill  160 

Luther  Tower  202 

San  Diego  Square  150 

Westminister  Tov^r  156 

Golden  Viest  Hotel  325 

Grant  Hotel  300 

St.  James  Hotel  141 

Hotel  Churchill  92 

Pickwick  Hotel  250 

Southern  Hotel  86 


♦Gladstone  Associates,  Analysis  of  Private  Land  Use  Markets,  San  Diego 
Convention  Center  Project," LOS  Angfeles,  June  1976. 


Senator  Hotel 
Itxxnpson  Hotel 
William  Perm  Hotel 
Vtorkman's  Hotel 
Yale/Keystone  Hotels 
Elxecutive  Hotel 
Holiday  Inn  (Wharf side) 
Holiday  Inn  (CBD) 
Westgate  Hotel 
San  Diego  Hotel 


54 
92 
68 
60 
120 
102 
627 
206 
223 
354 


Table  59  describes  the  residential  characteristics  in  Centre  City. 

Table  61  shows  the  major  enployers  in  Centre  City.    As  shown,  th>ere  are 
three  businesses  each  enploying  more  than  3,000  eirployees  in  Centre  City. 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  eirployees  are  stationed  at  four  sites  in 
the  Centre  City  area.    San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  and  Solar  eirploy  more 
than  3,000  workers  at  locaticMis  shown  in  Figure  16.    Between  1,000  and 
2,999  persons  are  employed  by  six  eirployers,  includir>g  various  city  and 
county  departments. 

centre  City  Lease  Rates 

A  survey  of  the  Ekxaiomic  Research  Bureau  shows  that  office  space  in 
Centre  City  is  dwirvdling.    In  May  1979,  only  9.3%  of  the  total  office 
space  surveyed  was  available  for  lease.    The  average  monthly  lease  rate 
for  this  office  space  was  72  cents  per  square  foot  and  the  median  rate 
was  66  cents.    Table  62  shows  the  downtown  office  buildings  surveyed 
and  their  rates. 
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TABLE  _Ip  f 

MAJOR  CENTRE  CITY  EMPLOYERS 
(Including  Map  Identif icaticM^  Number) 


3f000  or  More  Einployees 

Pacific  Teleprfione  &  Itelegrap*!  (4  locations:    la,  lb,  Ic,  Id) 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  (2  locations:    2a,  2d) 
Solar  (3) 

1,000  to  2,999  Elrployees 

Ratner  Clothing  Corporation  (4) 

San  Diego  City  (2  locations:    5a,  5b) 

San  Diego  City  College  (6) 

San  Diego  Police  Department  (7) 

San  Diego  County  (8) 

San  Diego  County  Courthouse  (9) 

500  to  999  Employees 

San  Diego  County  Sheriff  Department  (10) 

San  Diego  Transit  Corporaticn  (11) 

San  Diego  Yellow  Cabs,  Incorporated  (12) 

Southern  California  1st  Naticwial  Bank  (2  locations:    13a,  13b) 

200  to  499  EJTtployees 

ADT  -  Sterling  Security  Service  (14) 

California  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners  (15) 

Centre  City  Adult  Center  (16) 

EDS  Service  Corporation  (17) 

El  Cortez  Hotel  (18) 

F.W.  Wool  worth  Company  (19) 

Greyhound  Lines,  Incorporated  (20) 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  (21) 

International  Motel  (22) 

TTT  Continental  Baking  Company  (23) 

Kelly  Labor  Divisicxi  (24) 

KFMB  Radio  and  T.V.  (25) 

Central  Library  (26) 

Naval  Facilities  (27) 

Pacific  Maritime  Associaticxi  of  California  (28) 

Royal  Inn  at  the  Wharf  (29) 

San  Diego  Federal  Savings  &  loan  (30) 

San  Diego  Trust  and  Savings  (31) 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank  (32) 

Westgate  Plaza  (33) 

Xerox  Corporation  (34) 


} 


3 


] 

] 
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TABLE  62 


CEtTTRE  CITY  LEASE  RATES 
February,  1981 


Lease 


Net 

Rates 

Year 

#  of 

Rentable 

% 

Sq. 

Ft. 

Name  or  Address 

Built 

Floors 

Sq. 

Ft. 

Leased 

per 

Mo. 

Bank  of  America  Bldg. 

1927 

16 

181, 

973 

93% 

.54- 

.85 

Bank  of  California  Plaza 

1971 

18 

312, 

400 

98% 

.98-1 

.20 

California  Theatre  Bldg. 

1927 

8 

28, 

000 

(NA, 

renovaticxi 

California  First  Bank  Bldg. 

1966 

24 

210, 

000 

100% 

.89-1 

.07 

Central  Federal  Tov^r 

1975 

22 

287, 

108 

73% 

.86-1 

.57 

Centre  City  Bldg. 

1927 

14 

81, 

208 

89% 

.60- 

.70 

Chai±>er  Building 

1963 

23 

145, 

000 

88% 

,78- 

.98 

Dunn  Bldg. 

(MA) 

2 

15, 

000 

70% 

.50- 

.55 

Fifth  &  Ash  Bldg.  (1400  Fifth) 

1958 

4 

24, 

000 

98% 

.56- 

.60 

Fifth  Ave.  Financial  Bldg. 

1965 

12 

119, 

700 

97% 

.95-1 

.05 

Fifth  £,  Broadway  Bldg. 

1910 

12 

85, 

000 

80% 

.55- 

.60 

Fox  Bldg. 

1929 

5 

75, 

000 

95% 

.60- 

.75 

Gaslamp  Plaza/Jev^sler's  Exchg. 

1913 

12 

38, 

000 

88% 

.36- 

.46 

Granger  Bldg. 

1904 

5 

24, 

000 

98% 

.20- 

.25 

Haroourt,  Brace  Bldg. 

1918 

12 

104, 

000 

75% 

.55- 

.70 

Hone  Ibwer  Bldg. 

1961 

18 

138, 

000 

100% 

.75- 

.85 

Imperial  Savings  Bldg. 

1969 

3 

29, 

000 

100% 

.60- 

.72 

Independent  Bldg. 

1911 

4 

28, 

000 

97% 

.35- 

.55 

Jdin  Hancock  Bldg. 

1972 

3 

18, 

600 

100% 

.70- 

.78 

Keating  Bldg. 

1890 

5 

20, 

000 

85% 

.20- 

.80 

Lloyds  Bank 

1961 

4 

32, 

000 

74% 

.65 

Mil ford  Bldg. 

1976 

2 

12, 

000 

(NA) 

.68 

San  Diego  Federal  Savings 

1974 

24 

300, 

000 

97% 

.98-1 

.30 

San  Diego  Trust  &  Savings 

1928 

14 

126, 

000 

100% 

.50- 

.60 

Scripps  Bldg. 

1907 

6 

25, 

800 

86% 

.45r- 

.60 

Security  Pacific  Plaza 

1972 

18 

233, 

200 

96% 

.90-1 

.24 

Sixth  &  Broadway  Bldg. 

1924 

4 

40, 

000 

(NA,  renovation) 

Spreckels  Bldg. 

1912 

6 

90, 

759 

38% 

.39- 

.80 

State  &  Beech  Bldg. 

1971 

2 

23, 

000 

63% 

.70- 

.76 

Sunset  Bldg. 

1920 

3 

26, 

000 

75% 

.50- 

.65 

Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

1959 

3 

76, 

000 

88% 

.65- 

.75 

Travelator  Bldg. 

1961 

4 

30, 

000 

90% 

.50- 

.65 

Union  Bank  Bldg. 

1969 

22 

375, 

000 

99% 

(NA) 

Wickes  Bldg. 

1963 

25 

214, 

000 

92% 

.85-1 

.35 

Ill  Elm  Street 

1970 

4 

25, 

000 

100% 

.85- 

.90 

620  "C"  Street  Bldg. 

1929 

6 

68, 

860 

83% 

.65- 

.95 

635  "C  Street  Bldg. 

1925 

5 

50, 

050 

60% 

.50- 

.65 

861  Sixth  Avenue  Bldg. 

1907 

8 

65, 

470 

100% 

.50 

up 

1400  Sixth  Avenue  Bldg. 

1960 

5 

33, 

000 

100% 

.76 

Source:    Eoonomic  Research  Board,  San  Diego  Econanic  Bulletin,  July  1979. 
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CHAPTER  5 


SOCIOECONOMIC  PROFILE 
STODY  AREA  CHARACTERISTICS 

1t»e  socioeccxxmic  characteristics  of  the  South  Bay  corridor  are  signi- 
ficantly different  than  the  regicxi  as  a  whole.    Because  of  the  strong 
military  presence,  the  population  in  the  study  area  is  younger  and  contains 
a  larger  percentage  of  males  than  the  regicxi  as  a  whole.    Both  inocne  and 
the  cost  of  housing  in  the  corridor  are  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the  region. 

Sex  and  Age  Distributiai 

Females  corprise  50.6%  of  the  total  populaticxi  of  San  Diego  County,  whereas 
males  account  for  50.8%  of  the  residents  of  the  LRT  study  area.    The  dis- 
tribution varies  among  oonmunities. 

Residents  of  the  study  area  tend  to  be  younger  than  the  pc^lation  of 
San  Diego  County.    More  than  50%  of  the  study  area  is  under  25  years  old, 
as  shown  in  l^le  63.    Within  San  Diego  County,  less  than  40%  of  the  resi- 
dents fall  into  this  age  bracket. 

TABLE  63 
AGE  DISTRIBUriGN 

^e  in  Years  (in  total  percentages) 
0-14       15-24       25-34       35-54       55-64       65  or  Over 

Study  Area  28.9        21.2        15.6        19.9  6.8  7.6 

Ifegion  22.4        17.4        18.9        22.1  8.8  10.4 

Transportation-Handicapped  Persons 

In  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  8,000  persons  in  the  study  area  were 


unable  to  use  c»nventicml  txansit  or  had  severe  difficulties  using  transit. 
As  shown  in  Table  64,  the  study  area  is  estimated  to  have  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  transportation-handicapped  residents  than  the  region  as  a  whole. 


TABLE  64 


TRANSPORTATiaJ-HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 
(1980  Estimates) 


Under  15 


16-64 


65  or  Over 


Total  Wheelchair  Users 


Study  Area 
%  of  Region 
Regicn 


800 
12.0 
6,700 


3,900 
9.0 
43,800 


3,000 
7.2 
41,600 


7,700 
8.4 
92,100 


1,000 
8.4 

12,200 


Household  Income 

EBta  on  household  incore  are  based  on  Zories  for  Analysis  and  Planning. 
(Ttie  Zones  extend  beyond  the  study  area  limits  in  Barrio  Logan,  NaticMial 
City  and  Oiula  Vista.)    Table  66  shows  that  the  median  household  inccne 
was  $14,129  for  the  San  Diego  region  in  1980.    Within  the  LFO!'  study 
area,  no  comnunity  has  a  median  household  inccrie  as  high  as  that  of  the 
region.    Centre  City  and  Barrio  Logan  report  the  lowest  median  household 
incanes  in  the  light  rail  corridor. 


TABLE  66 


MEDIAN  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 
(1980) 


JurisdicticHi 


Incane 


San  Diego  Regicxi 
Centre  City 
Barrio  Logan 
National  City 
Chula  Vista 
Otay 

Palm  City/lfestor 
San  Ysidro 
Imperial  Beach 


$14,129 
4,102 
6,515 
9,883 
11,623 
11,253 
13,535 
6,548 
11,263 


Racial  and  Ethnic  Background 

A  total  of  81.3%  of  the  residents  of  San  Diego  County  are  VJhite,  compared 
to  CMily  64%  of  the  study  area  papulation.  Table  67  shows  that  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  residents  of  the  study  area  identified  themselves  as 
"Other."  An  additional  9.3%  reported  an  Asian  background.  Hispanics 
canprise  41.3%  of  the  total  pc^ulaticxi  in  the  study  area,  cofiipared  to 
less  than  15%  regionwide.  Racial  and  ethnic  distributicHi  varies  con- 
siderably among  the  study  area  conmunities . 


TABLE  67 


RACIAL  DISTRIBOTION 
(In  Total  Percentage) 


LRT 
Study  Area 


San  Diego 
County 


VJhite 
other 
Asian 
Black 
Indian 


64.0 
19.6 
9.3 
6.5 
0.6 


81.3 
7.5 
4.8 
5.6 
0.8 


Hispanic  Ethnicity 


41.3 


14.8 


COMMUNITY  SOCIOECONOMIC  PROFILE 


Tables  86  through  75  catelogue  the  socioeconomic  data  of  the  study  area 
by  canmunity.    Included  in  each  are  data  on  population,  average  household 
size,  sex,  age,  median  household  income,  and  transportatic«i  handicap. 


1 


TABLE  68 


BARRIO  LOGAN 
SOCIQECXDNOMIC  PROFILE 
(1980) 


R^ulation:    22,482  Average  Household  Size:  3.9 

Sex:     Female    49.6%        Male  50.4% 

Age  in  Years  ( in  total  percentage ) : 

0-14  31.8% 

15-24  19.2% 

25-34  13.1% 

35-54  19.5% 

55-64  7.7% 

65  or  Over  8.7% 

Median  Household  Income:  $6,515 

IncQgne  Distribution  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999     14,999     19,999      24,999      39,999  $40,000+ 

16.4%      20.9%      16.9%     17.0%      14.7%         6.7%         3.2%         3.2%  1.0% 


Racial  Distributicai  (in  total  percentage): 

Hispanic 

White  Asian  Black  Indian  Other  Ethnicity 
40.8%       23.3%       3.4%  0.3%        32.2%  62.5% 


Transportation-Handicapped  Persons:  (estimates) 

Under  15       16-64       65  or  Over      Total        Wheelchair  Users 


110  470  420  1,000 


130 


in 


r 
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TABLE  69 


natiomal  city 
sockxcotnJOMic  profile 

(1980) 


Population:  22,675 


Average  Househiold  Size:  3.1 


Sex 


FeiTale  50.0% 


Viale  50.0% 


Age 


in  Years  (in  total  percentage): 


0-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55-64 


28.5% 
25.3% 
17.2% 
15.5% 
6.1% 


65  or  over  7.4% 
Median  Household  Inoonie:  $9,883 

Income  Distribution  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999     14,999     19,999      24,999      39,999  $40,000+ 

5.1%       12.6%      14.4%      18.7%      20.6%       11.4%         6.5%         7.6%  3.1% 

Racial  Distribution  ( in  total  percentage ) : 

Hispanic 

White      Asian      Black       Indian      Other  Ethnicity 
55.1%       11.4%       7.7%  0.7%        25.1%  47.7% 

Transportation-Handicapped  Persons:  (estimates) 
Under  15       16-64       65  or  Over       Total        Wheelchair  Users 
100  510  360  970  130 
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TABLE  70 


CHULA  VISTA 
SOCIOECONOMIC  PRDFILE 
(1980) 


Pcpulaticai:    23,195  Average  Household  Size:  2.4 

Sex:      FCTQle    50.8%        Male  49.2% 

Age  in  Years  (in  total  percentage): 

0-14  18.8% 

15-24  22.7% 

25-34  16.2% 

35-54  20.1% 

55-64  11.0% 

65  or  over  11.2% 

Median  Household  Inocme:  $11,623 

Inoome  Distribution  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999      14,999      19,999      24,999      39,999  $40,000+ 

3.9%       10.0%     12.2%     17.2%     20.9%       12.8%        7.8%       10.1%  5.1% 


Racial  Distributicxi  (in  total  percentage): 

Hispanic 

White  Asian  Black  Indian  Other  Ethnicity 
82.5%       4.0%         2.3%  0.5%         10.7%  26.0% 


Transportation-Hand icafped  Perscxis:  (estimates) 

Under  15       16-64       65  or  Over       Tbtal        Wheelchair  Users 


70  570  560  1,200 


160 


TABLE  71 


(JTAY 

sociOEmgaiic  prdfile 

(1980) 


R^ulation:  18,718 


Average  Household  Size:  2.2 


Sex: 


Female    50. 2% 


Male  49.8% 


Age  in  Years  (in  total 


percentage) : 


0-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55-64 


20.4% 
20.5% 
15.7% 
22.6% 
11.3% 


65  or  over  9.5% 
Median  Household  Inoone:  $11,253 

Inccne  Distribution  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999      14,999     19,999      24,999      39,999  $40,000+ 

3.1%       9.6%       12.9%      18.8%      22.5%       13.1%         7.5%         8.9%  3.6% 

Facial  Distribution  (in  total  percentage): 

Hispanic 

White      Asian       Black       Indian      Other  Ethnicity 
74.0%       4.6%         3.5%"        0.6%         17.2%  40.1% 

Transportation-Handicapped  Persons:  (estimates) 
Under  15       16-64       65  or  CX^r      Total        Wheelchair  Users 
60  460  380  900  120 


TABLE  72 


PAI^  CITY/NESTOR 
SOCIOECONOMIC  PRDFILf: 
(1980) 


PDpulation:    24,090  Average  Household  Size;  3.9 

Sex:      Femle    50.1%        Male  49.9% 

Age  in  Years  ( in  total  percentage ) : 

0-14  33.2% 

15-24  19.5% 

25-34  16.7% 

35-54  22.4% 

55-64  4.5% 

65  or  over  3.7% 

Median  Household  Inoome:  $13,535 

Inoome  Distribution  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999     14,999      19,999      24,999      39,999  $40,000+ 

1.2%       5.0%       8.6%       16.1%     25.1%       17.3%       10.6%       12.1%  4.0% 


Racial  Distribution  ( in  total  percentage ) : 

Hispanic 

White  Asian  Black  Indian  Other  Ethnicity 
66.0%       15.1%       2.9%  0.4%        15.6%  35.6% 


Transportation-Handicapped  Persons:  (estimates) 
Under  15       16-64       65  or  Over       Ttotal        Wheelchair  Users 
130  530  190  850  110 


TABLE  73 


SAN  YSIDRD 
SOCIQEQONOMIC  PROFILE 
(1980) 


R^xilation:  33,824 


Average  Household  Size:  4.8 


Sex: 


Female  50.7% 


Male  49.3% 


^e  in  Years  (in  total 


percentage) : 


0-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55-64 


41.3% 
16.6% 
14.4% 
21.5% 
3.0% 


65  or  over  3.2% 
Median  Household  Inooroe:  $6,548 

Inoome  Distribution  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999     14,999      19,999      24,999      39,999  $40,000+ 

15.9%     20.6%     16.8%     17.0%     14.7%        6.8%        3.4%        3.5%  1.3% 

Racial  Distribution  (in  total  percentage): 

Hispanic 

White      Asian      Black       Indian      Other  Ethnicity 
52.5%       17.1%       3.5%  0.4%         26.5%  55.9% 

Transportation-Handicapped  Persons:  (estimates) 
Under  15       16-64       65  or  Over      Ibtal        Wheelchair  Users 
220  660  230  1,110  150 


TABLE  74 


IMPERIAL  BEACH 

scxrioEcaNioMic  profile 

(1980) 


Population:  22,689 


Average  Household  Size:  3.2 


Sex: 


Female  47.7% 


Male  52.3% 


Age  in  Years  (in  total  percentage): 


0-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-54 

55-64 


28.2% 
28.9% 
17.6% 
17.4% 
4.9% 


65  or  over  3.0% 
Median  Household  Inoone:  $11,263 

Income  Distributicyi  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999     14,999     19,999      24,999      39,999  $40,000+ 

2.6%       9.4%       13.0%     19.1%     23.2%       13.5%         7.6%        8.6%  3.0% 

Racial  Distributicxi  (in  total  percentage): 

Hispanic 

White       Asian       Black       Indian       Other  Ethnicity 
79.6%       7.0%         3.0%  1.0%        9.4%  21.3% 

Transportation-Hand icajped  Persons:  (estimates) 
Under  15       16-64       65  or  O/er      Ibtal        Wheelchair  Users 
100  550  150  800  70 


TABLE  75 


CEJTTRE  ciry 

SOCIOECONOMIC  PROFILE 
(1980) 


PDpulaticMi:    9,266  Average  Household  Size:  1.9 

Sex:       Fenale    32.4%     Male  67.6% 

in  Years  (in  total  percentage): 

D-J.4  5.2% 

15-24  9.1% 

25-34  12.1% 

35-54  24.2% 

55-64  14.4% 

65  or  Over  35.0% 

Median  Household  Inoome:  $4,102 

Inoome  Distribution  (in  total  percentage)  

$1,000-  $3,000-  $5,000-  $7,0000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $25,000- 

2,999      4,999      6,999      9,999       14,999      19,999      24,999     39,999  $40,000 

34.6%      27.9%      16.0%      11.6%         6.7%         2.0%         0.7%         0.5%  ^ 


Racial  DistributicHi  (in  total  percentage): 

Hispanic 

White  Asian  BlacK  Indian  Other  Ethnicity 
74.8%       3.3%         8.9%  0.8%         12.2%  24.5% 


Transportation-Handicapped  Persons:  (estimates) 

Under  15       16-64       65  or  Over       Total        Wheelchair  Users 


10  190  700 


900 


120 


CHAPIER  6 


INTERNATICmL  BORDER  CROSSINGS 


The  San  Diego/Tijuana  area  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  regicxis 
in  the  world.    Almost  three  millicxi  people  currently  reside  in  the  adja- 
cent metropolitan  areas.    On  a  typical  Saturday  or  Sunday  there  are 
approximately  43,500  trips  into  the  United  States  through  the  Intematicxial 
Border  Crossing  at  San  Ysidro.    Ttie  1980  Intematicxial  Border  Survey  was 
coTducted  to  collect  information  on  travel  characteristics  between  Tijuana 
and  San  Diego.    During  the  survey  a  total  of  3,445  valid  samples  were 
received.    Of  those  people  surveyed,  42.7%  were  pedestrians  and  the  others 
used  sosne  type  of  motor  vehicle.    More  than  70%  of  those  surveyed  were 
residents  of  the  San  Diego/Tijuana  area. 

PESIDENCE  OF  PERSONS  CROSSING  BORKIR 

Table  76  shows  the  residence  of  survey  respcaidents.    San  Diego  Countt 
residents  account  for  38.7%  of  those  people  surveyed.    A  total  of  31.4% 
of  the  sample  were  residents  of  Tijuana  and  an  additicxial  3.1%  were  residents 
froTi  other  parts  of  Mexico.    Almost  22%  of  the  respondents  were  Calif omians 
from  outside  of  San  Diego  County. 


TABLE  76 


RESIDENCE  OF  BORDER  CROSSINGS 


Residence 


Percent  of  Total 


San  Diego  County 
Tijuana 

Other  California 
Other  U.S.A. 
Ot±»er  Mexico 
Other  Foreign  Nation 


38.7% 
31.4% 
21.8% 
4.1% 
3.1% 
0.9% 


TOTAL: 


100.0% 


Table  77  shows  tJiat  14%  of  the  border  crossings  were  made  by  residents 
of  the  light  rail  corridor.    Four  percent  of  these  people  lived  in  San 
Ysidro.    /proximately  2%  each  lived  in  Chula  Vista,  Barrio  Logan, 
National  City,  and  Palm  City/Nestor. 

TABLE  77 

RESIDEI^CE  IN  THE  GUIDEWAY  CORRIDOR 

Residence  Percent  of  Tbtal 

Centre  City  0.5% 

National  City  1.8% 

Chula  Vista  2.1% 

Otay  0.7% 

Palm  City/Nestor  1.8% 

Irrperial  Beach  1.3% 

San  Ysidro  4.0% 

TOTAL:  14.0% 


Table  78  shows  the  camiunities  in  v^ich  the  residents  of  Mexico  lived  vto 
crossed  the  border.    Slightly  more  than  91%  of  the  Mexicans  lived  in 
Tijuana.    An  additional  3.1%  lived  in  Ensenada.    The  rest  lived  in  various 
other  conmunities . 


TABLE  78 

DISTRIBOTICt]  OF  MEXICAbJ  RESIDE^3TS 


Residence  Percent  of  Total 

Tijuana  91.1% 

Ensenada  3.1% 

Mexicali  1.0% 

Rosarita  1*0% 

Santa  Rosalia  0.5% 

Ciudad  Obregan  '  0.2% 

Other  Locales  3.3% 


TOTAL: 


100.0% 
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MODE  OF  ACCESS  TO  B0RDE3? 


Pedestrians  accounted  for  42.7%  of  the  trips  sainpled.  The  remaining  trips 
were  distributed  among  various  other  motor  vehicles,  as  shown  in  Table  79., 
AliTost  44%  of  the  respondents  used  an  autorobile. 

TABLE  79 
MODE  OF  ACCESS 


Mode 

Percent  of 

Autcncfcile 

43.7% 

Walking 

42.7% 

Pick-ip  Truck 

6.7% 

Van 

4.5% 

Camper 

2.2% 

Motorcycle 

0.2% 

TOTAL: 

100.0% 

The  residence  of  the  respondent  influenced  the  mode  of  access  used  to 
cross  the  border.    Table  80  shows  that  residents  of  San  Diego  County  and 
California  v^re  more  dependent  upon  private  motor  vehicles  than  other 
respondents.    Only  30%  of  these  people  walked  across  the  border,  whereas 
almost  two- thirds  of  the  Mexicans,  and  other  groups,  walked  across  the 
border. 

TABLE  80 
MODE  BY  RESIDEl^CE 

Residence 


San  Diego 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Mode 

County 

Mexico 

California 

State 

Foreign 

"Autoncfcile 

52.9% 

32.9% 

49.5% 

21.4% 

29.0% 

Walked 

30.6% 

60.7% 

29.5% 

67.9% 

67.7% 

Pick-up  Truck 

8.4% 

3.8% 

8.9% 

4.3% 

Van 

5.2% 

2.3% 

7.3% 

3.6% 

CaiTper 

2.6% 

0.3% 

4.4% 

2.1% 

3.3% 

Motorcycle 

0.3% 

0.4% 

0.7% 

TOTAL: 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

VEHICLE  (XCUPANCY  AT  TOE  BORDER 


The  average  vehicle  occupancy  was  2.5  persons.    Table  81  shows  that  San 
Diegans,  with  an  average  of  2.2  perscxis  per  vehicle,  had  the  lowest 
occupancy  rate.    Califomians  and  foreign  travelers  made  the  best  use 
of  their  vehicles  with  almost  three  persons  per  vehicle.    The  survey  shows 
that  the  average  vehicle  occupancy  increases  as  the  day  progresses.  The 
average  groi^  size  for  pedestrians  is  2.2  persons. 


TABLE  81 
AVERAGE  VEHICLE  OCCUPANCY 


Residence 

San  Diego  County 
Mexico 

Other  California 

Other  U.S.A. 

Other  Foreign  Nations 

TOTAL: 


Average  Vehicle  Occupancy 


2.2  persons 

2.5  persons 

2.8  persons 

2.6  persons 

2.9  persons 

2.5  perscffis 


After  crossing  the  border  there  was  a  change  in  the  mode  of  access  for 
many  of  the  respondents.    Table  82  shows  that  70.8%  of  those  surveyed 
used  a  private  mDtor  vehicle  to  corrplete  their  trip.    A  total  of  12% 
of  the  people  continued  their  trip  on  San  Diego  Transit  and  4.3%  used 
a  private  bus.    The  nurrber  of  pedestrians  drajped  to  12%  after  crossing 
the  border. 


TABLE  82 
MODE  OF  ACCESS  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


M3de  Percent  of  Tbtal 

Private  Vehicle  70.8% 

San  Diego  Transit  12.0% 

Walked  12.0% 

Private  Bus  4.3% 

Taxicab  0.8% 

Bicycle  0.1% 

TOTAL:  100.0% 


FREQUO^ICY  OF  CROSSING 

As  expected,  the  residents  of  the  San  Diego/Tijuana  area  cross  the  border 
more  frequently  than  non-residents.    Table  83  shows  that  18.4%  of  the 
Mexicans  and  6.6%  of  the  San  Diegans  cross  the  border  daily.  Approxiinately 
14.5%  of  the  local  residents  surveyed  corrplete  this  trip  several  times 
per  week.    Additionally,  27%  of  the  San  Diegans  and  36.7%  of  the  Mexicans 
travel  across  the  border  at  least  c»ice  a  week. 


TABLE  83 

FREQUENCY  OF  BORDER  CROSSING 
(Percent  of  Tbtal) 


Frequency 

Residence 

"  of 

San  Diego 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Crossings 

County 

Mexico 

California 

USA 

Foreign 

Daily 

6.6% 

18.4% 

0.7% 

2.1% 

Several  Times 

per  Week 

14.5% 

14.4% 

1.0% 

Weekly 

27.0% 

36.7% 

2.9% 

Bi-Monthly 

16.6% 

16.0% 

11.2% 

1.4% 

Occasicxially 

35.3% 

14.5% 

84.2% 

96.5% 

100.0% 

TOTAL: 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

The  frequent  border  travelers  tend  to  use  a  private  motor  vehicle  more 
than  the  pedestrian  mDde  for  their  trip  into  the  U.S.A.,  whereas,  the 
weeJcly  and  bi-m:xithly  traveler  tend  to  walk  across  the  border.  More 
than  43.1%  of  the  occasional  respcndents  stated  that  they  walked,  as 
shown  in  T^le  84. 


TABLE  84 


FREX^UENCY  BY  MODE 


Fiode 

Daily 

Several  Times 
per  Week 

Weekly 

Bi-Monthly 

Occasionally 

Automobile 

54.0% 

70.1% 

36.1% 

38.6% 

40.1% 

WaJJcing 

33.8% 

9.5% 

55.7% 

52.4% 

43.1% 

Pick-up  Truck 

8.3% 

8.1% 

4.0% 

5.3% 

7.7% 

Cainper 

0.3% 

3.4% 

1.1% 

0.8% 

3.3% 

Van 

3.6% 

8.9% 

2.8% 

2.7% 

5.4% 

Motorcycle 

0.3% 

0.2% 

0.4% 

TOTAL: 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Figure  17  shows  the  variaticxis  in  the  frequency  of  travel  based  upon  the 
tiine  at  v^ich  the  border  crossing  occurs.    As  shown,  the  peak  travel 
period  occurs  betv^en  10:00  AM  and  noon.    An  afternoon  peak  occurs  between 
2:00  PM  and  5:00  PM. 

Table  85  shows  that  more  than  50%  of  the  San  Diegans  and  72.7%  of  the 
Mexicans  crossed  before  noon.    More  than  20%  of  the  Mexicans  surveyed 
crossed  before  10:00  AM.    This  is  more  than  twice  the  percent  of  San 
Diegans  crossing  during  tlie  same  period. 

TABLE  85 

RESIDENCE  BY  TIME  OF  CROSSING 
(Percent  of  Tbtal) 


Time  of 

San  Diego 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Crossing 

County 

Mexico 

California 

USA 

Foreign 

8:00  -  9:59  AM 

9.2% 

20.6% 

4.3% 

2.8% 

3.2% 

10:00  -  11:59  AM 

23.6% 

31.0% 

16.0% 

12.7% 

16.1% 

Noon  -  1:59  PM 

22.2% 

21.1% 

29.5% 

22.5% 

12.9% 

2:00  -  3:59  PM 

29.4% 

20.7% 

31.7% 

33.8% 

45.2% 

4:00  or  Later 

15.6% 

6.6% 

18.5% 

28.2% 

22.6% 

TOTAL: 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

As  previously  stated,  12%  of  those  crossing  the  border  used  San  Diego 
Transit  as  their  primary  mode  of  travel  in  the  U.S.A.  Table  86  shows 
the  time  of  day  when  the  passengers  crossed  the  border.  Almost  caie-third 
of  them  crossed  between  2:00  PM  an5  4:00  PM.  Ihis  coincides  with  the 
fact  that  45.7%  of  the  pedestrian  border  crossing  occurred  during  the 
same  period. 


TABLE  86 

TIME  OF  CROSSING  BY  TRANSIT  RIDERS 


Time 

Percent  of  Total 

8:00  -  9:59  AM 

9.9% 

10:00  -  11:59  AM 

24.3% 

Noon  -  1:59  PM 

22.8% 

2:00  -  3:59  PM 

32.6% 

4:00  -  6:00  PM 

9.7% 

After  6:00  PM 

0.7% 

TOTAL: 

100.0% 

DESTINATIONS  OF  BORDER  CROSSINGS 

As  previously  stated,  14%  of  the  survey  respcxidents  lived  in  the  study 
area.    Hov^ver,  41.8%  of  all  those  surveyed  stated  that  their  destination 
was  in  the  light  rail  corridor.    Table  87  shows  that  almost  one-fifth  of 
those  surveyed  v^re  going  to  San  Ysidro.    An  additional  9%  were  going  to 
the  area  of  Chula  Vista  located  in  the  study  area.    Both  Centre  City  and 
National  City  attracted  3%  of  the  border  crossings. 

TABLE  87 

TRIP  DESTINATIONS  IN  THE  LIGHT  RAIL  CORRIDOR 


Destination 

Percent  of  Total 

San  Ysidro 

19.0% 

Chula  Vista 

9.0% 

Centre  City 

3.1% 

National  City 

2.9% 

Otay 

2.3% 

Barrio  Logan 

2.1% 

Palm  City/Nestor 

1.9% 

Imperial  Beach 

1.5% 

TOTAL: 

100.0% 

TRIP  PURPOSE 


Table  88  shows  the  primary  reasons  for  nvaking  t±ie  trip  across  the  border. 
The  survey  shows  that  much  of  the  AM  traffic  is  Mexicans  crossing  to  shop 
in  San  Diego.    In  the  afternoon,  the  trend  is  reversed  as  Ainericans  return 
fran\  shopping  in  Mexico.    Ptecreation  was  listed  as  the  primary  trip  purpose 
of  23.8%  of  the  respcxidents.    An  additional  14.1%  of  the  people  were  making 
social  trips. 


TABLE  88 


PRIMARY  TRIP  PURPOSE 


Trip  Purpose 


Percent  of  Tbtal 


Home/Acocxmiodation  to: 


Shopping 

Recreation 

Social  Activity 

PersCTial  Business 

Work 

Other 

Medical 

School 

Hcme/Acoomnodation 


42.9 
23.8 
14.1 
7.6 
2.4 
2.4 
1.7 
0.9 
0.5 


RecreatiOTi  to  Recreation 


0.6 


Shopping  to: 
RecreatiOTi 
Social  Activity 
Personal  Business 


0.4 
0.4 
0.3 


Vfork  to: 


Shopping 
Recreation 
Social  Activity 


0.2 
0.2 
0.1 


Social  Activity  to: 
Social  Activity 
RecreatiOT  Activity 


0.2 
0.2 


Personal  Business  to  Personal  Business 


0.2 


Other 


0.9 


TOTAL: 


100.0% 


As  expected,  the  residence  of  the  respondent  had  a  role  in  the  trip  purpose. 
Table  89  shows  the  trip  purpose  in  Mexico  based  upon  place  of  residence. 
The  respcMise  of  Mexican  residents  is  not  included  in  this  table  because 
97.1%  of  their  trips  originated  in  their  hones.    As  shown,  the  three  major 
reasons  for  traveling  in  Mexico  were  shopping,  recreaticHi,  aiYi  social 
activities.    Almost  10%  of  the  San  Diegans  and  Calif omians  were  making 
personal  business  trips.    The  primary  trip  purpose  for  out-of-state  and 
foreign  residents  was  a  recreaticffial  activity.    Almost  one-third  of  the 
San  Diegans  v^re  in  Mexico  to  shop. 


TABLE  89 

TRIP  PURPOSE  IN  MEXICO 
(In  Tbtal  Percentage) 


Residence 


San  Diego 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Trip  Purpose 

County 

California 

USA 

Foreigi 

Hcme/Accormoda  ticxi 

1.1 

1.9 

1.4 

3.4 

Work 

1.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Medical 

2.0 

3.0 

3.5 

Shopping " 

34.0 

27.3 

33.8 

27.6 

School 

1.1 

0.8 

1.4 

Perscxial  Business 

9.8 

9.5 

1.4 

Social  Activity 

17.1 

18.8 

8.5 

10.4 

Recreation  Activity 

28.8 

37.3 

47.9 

55.2 

Other 

4.5 

0.7 

1.4 

3.4 

TOTAL: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Table  90  shows  the  primary  trip  purpose  in  the  United  States  based  upc»i 
residence.    Over  65%  of  those  surveyed  from  Mexico  stated  their  primary 
trip  purpose  was  shopping.    Fewer  than  5%  of  the  residents  of  Mexico  stated 
that  they  were  working  in  the  U.S.A. 


TABLE  90 

TRIP  PURPOSE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 
(In  Total  Percentage) 


Residence 


San  Diego 

other 

Other 

Other 

Trip  Purpose 

County 

California 

USA 

Foreign 

Hone/Acoornmodaticxi 

2.2 

93.3 

81.7 

58.7 

Work 

4.8 

0.8 

0.7 

3.4 

Medical 

0.4 

Shopping 

65.5 

1.5 

1.4 

3.4 

School 

0.6 

0.1 

Perscml  Business 

6.3 

1.1 

1.4 

Social  Activity 

10.3 

1.1 

3.5 

3.4 

Recreation  Activity 

8.3 

1.8 

11.3 

27.7 

Other 

1.6 

0.3 

3.4 

TOTAL: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Table  91  shows  how  often  the  people  making  various  types  of  trips  cross 
into  the  United  States.    These  people  making  work  or  school  trips  tend 
to  cross  the  border  more  frequently  than  any  other  trip  purpose.  More 
than  41%  of  those  shewing  in  the  U.S.A.  do  so  on  a  weekly  basis.  The 
percentage  of  people  making  medical  trips  is  small,  yet  50%  of  these 
trips  are  made  weekly  or  several  times  per  week. 


TABLE  91 

FREQUENCY  OF  TRIP  PURPOSE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 
(Percent  of  Total) 


Frequency 


Several  Times 

Trip  Purpose 

Daily 

Per  Week 

Weekly 

Bi-Mc«nthly 

Occasionally 

Work 

51.1 

16.9 

11.3 

1.4 

18.3 

Medical 

16.7 

33.3 

50.0 

Shopping 

13.1 

12,9 

41,6 

18.5 

13.9 

-School 

37.1 

37.5 

12.5 

12.5 

Personal  Business 

23.3 

19.8 

15.1 

17.4 

24.4 

Social  Activity 

17.6 

11.0 

27.2 

13.2 

40.0 

Recreaticxi  Activity 

14.5 

10.1 

29.7 

5.8 

39.9 

Table  92  shows  the  primary  trip  purpose  in  the  U.S.A.  by  the  time  of  crossing. 
The  percentage  of  Hcre/AccomTKx3ation  trips  increases,  while  the  percentage 
of  Shopping  trips  decreases,  as  the  day  progresses.    Also,  the  percentage 
of  Personal  Business  and  Vtork  trips  decreases  as  it  gets  later  in  the  day. 


TRIP  fUOCSE  IN  U.S.A.  BY  TDC  CT  CKESING 


Acconnoddtiori 

wort 

Medical 

6C^KX>1 

Business 

Sccial 
Activity 

Ifecreatun 
Activity 

Other 

•:00  -  8:S9  AM  * 

39.2 

9.6 

30.4 

2.6 

5.2 

4.3 

7.8 

0.9 

9:00  -  9:S9  AM 

34.9 

4.0 

0.4 

42.4 

9.4 

5.0 

2.9 

1.0 

10:00  -  10:S9  AM 

49.6 

5.1 

0.3 

33.9 

3.3 

3.6 

3.3 

0.9 

11:00  -  11:59  AM 

53.5 

2.1 

31.0 

0.2 

3.8 

3.6 

4.7 

1.1 

Itoon  -  12:59  PM 

61.8 

1.0 

0.3 

23.2 

0.3 

2.0 

3.9 

6.9 

0.6 

1:00  -  1:59  PM 

68.1 

1.9 

0.4 

16.1 

0.2 

1.2 

6.6 

3.3 

1.2 

2:00  -  2:59  PM 

66.1 

1.9 

21.7 

0.2 

1.0 

3.9 

4.6 

0.6 

3:00  -  3:59  PM 

76.1 

0.2 

0.2 

14.7 

0.2 

1.1 

3.3 

2.2 

4:00  -  4:59  FM 

82.9 

0.3 

9.4 

0.6 

2.6 

2.6 

1.6 

5:00  -  5:59  P« 

79.4 

0.8 

7.4 

0.8 

2.5 

8.3 

0.8 

i:00  m  QnuBid 

93.6 

4.3 

2.1 

CHAPTER  7 


(XtJSTRUCTIOt^  IMPACTS 


TOE  oommer:iai/-retail  survey 

Hhe  Corrmercial-Retail  Suirvey  was  conducted  to  provide  information  concerning 
eooncpiic  changes  v^ich  might  cx::cur  because  of  the  oonstructicai  and  operaticxi 
of  the  San  Diego  Trolley. 

Hie  areas  surveyed  are  located  along  the  route  of  the  San  Diego  Trolley. 
These  areas  include: 

o  C  Street,  Centre  City 

o  12th  Avenue,  Centre  City 

o  24th  Street  and  Wilscai  Avenue,  National  City 

o  H  Street,  Chula  Vista 

o  San  Ysidro  Boulevard,  San  Ysidro 

The  surveys  were  conducted  during  April  and  May  of  1980.    Surveys  were 
distributed  to  132  businesses  located  in  the  study  area.    A  total  of  84.9% 
of  the  survey  forms  were  completed.    Table  93  shows  the  distribution  and 
return  rate  of  the  surveys. 


TABLE  93 


SURVEY  DISTRIBirriCN  PATE 


LocatiOTi 


Percent  of  Ibtal 
Ccnpleted  Refused 


Nuinber 
Distributed 


C  Street 
12th  Avenue 
24th  &  Wilson 
H  Street 
San  Ysidro  Blvd. 


83.6% 
87.1% 
60.0% 
83.0% 
100.0% 


16.4% 
12.9% 
40.0% 
16.7% 


61 
31 
5 
24 
11 


Methodology 


The  survey  form  was  designed  to  acquire  data  on  the  business  characteris- 
tics, as  v^ll  as  the  attitude  of  each  establishment  towards  the  construc- 
tian  and  operation  of  the  San  Diego  Trolley.    A  sairple  survey  form  is  shown 
in  Figure  18.    Each  survey  form  was  distributed  by  a  surveyor  to  the 
owner  or  manager  of  the  business.    The  surveyor  left  the  form  at  the 
business  and  collected  it  at  a  pre-arranged  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  San  Diego  Trolley  oonstructicxi  activities  were 
in  progress  on  12th  Avenue.    PDrticxis  of  the  street  were  torn  up  or  blocked 
off  and  construction  equipment  was  present  at  the  site.    Vehicle  and 
pedestrian  access  in  the  area  was  disrupted.    Thus,  the  response  of  the 
impacted  businesses  on  12th  Avenue  can  be  conpared  to  the  non-inpacted 
businesses  at  other  sites.    Also,  the  five  businesses  located  at  24th 
Street  and  Wilsai  Avenue  were  newly  c^ned.    Ibey  are  located  in  a  new 
shopping  center  in  Natic«^al  City's  redevelopment  area. 


LIGHT  RAIL  TRANSIT  STUDY  ^ 

Currently,  the  K'etropoIilBn  Tr»nji!  C>eveIoprr>enT  Board  (K^TDEl  w  connructinj  i  Lig^i  Rei! 
Trans  t  Line  from  Centre  City  to  the  Internetiona'  Border.  As  p>^1  of  thii  effon  the  Compreheniive 

Pianninr  Orfianiretion.  in  conjunction  with  WTDE,  h  conducting  •  ftudy  to  provjde  infoTnetion 
.  eonre-ning  economic  changes  which  may  occur  because  of  the  project.  Thii  information  will  help 
the  community  to  increase  the  benefits  from  the  rail  project  ind  minimize  »ny  »dverve  eticcti. 

You  can  help  by  answering  the  following  questions.  If  you  have  tny  comments.  pleas€  contact; 


Dennis  Prescon.  CPO  23S  S320 


1.  Name  of  business 

2.  Addresi  

3.  Phone  


4.  Type  of  business 


5.  Wana^r  or  owne- 

6.  Busineis  hours  


7.  Number  of  employees 


8.  Hov;  long  have  you  been  located  tt  this  tddreu?  Vearj 


Wonths. 


9.  Do  you  ov^-n.  lease.  Dr  rent  your  building?   OwnQ       Lease  D       Rent  D 

10.  Gross  Kjuare  footage  of  floor  »pace 

11.  Current  monthly  rental 

12.  Ii  off-«treet  parking  evailable  it  this  tddrets?  YesO  NoD    If  YES.  how  many  tpaoes', 

13.  Parking  cost  (if  evailable):  Monthly  Daily  Hourly 

Employees 
b.  Customers     _  _ 


14.  Total  Uxable  utes  in  1979. 


15.  Was  the  Light  Rail  Transit  Line  important  to  your  decision  to  locate  ft  this  addreis?  YesD  NoD 

16.  It  the  Light  Rail  Transit  Line  important  to  your  bu$ir>«s  ftaying  at  this  •ddrets'       Yes  O  ^^^D 

17.  During  the  conrtroction  of  the  Light  Rail  Transit  Line  are  you  experiencing  or  do  you  anticipate 
•n  INCREASE  or  DECREASE  in  your  business? 

(Please  ChecV  Your  Respontel 
INCREASE    DECREASE     NO  CHANGE 


t.  Tota' Uxable  safes,  retail  trade,  or  aervices.  D 

b.  Tote' numbe- of  employees.  D 

c.  Tola'  aniount  of  fioor  apace.  D 

d.  Hours  open  for  busincss  D 


D 
D 
D 
D 


D 
D 
D 

D 


Officia'  I 


•□ 


2- 


n 


\2 


3: 

m 


111 

4: 

53 


17 


□ 
□ 


IB.  After  tht  Light  Rail  Jnnih  Line  a  opcratinfi  do  you  »nticipeic  »n  INCREASE  or  DECREASE  in 
your  buuntaei. 

M 

(Pieas«  Check  Your  Resp^onie^ 
INCREASE   DECREASE  CHANGE 

a.  Tot*' taxable  »eles.  iTiaif  trade,  or  icrvlcci.       D  D  D 

b.  Tola'  number  of  employees  D  D  D 

c.  Tota'  amount  of  fJoor  apace.  D  D  D 

d.  Hours  open  for  business.  D  D  '  C 
t.  Amount  of  available  parking  D  ^  D  D 
f.  Interferer\cc  with  deliveries  and  pick-ups.  D  D  D 
t    Cost  pe'  aquare  foot  of  fioor  tree.                 D              D  D 


19,  Comments: 


1^^ 


Business  Characteristics 


More  than  13%  of  the  businesses  surveyed  operate  on  a  24-hour  basis. 
One- third  of  the  businesses  open  between  8:00  AM  and  9:00  AM  and  an 
additional  23.6%  opened  between  9:00  AM  arti  10:00  AM.    Alirost  34%  of  the 
businesses  closed  between  5:00  PM  and  6:00  PM,  with  another  18.8%  closing 
between  6:00  PM  and  7:00  PM. 

There  is  an  average  of  12  employees  per  business  in  the  study  area. 
Figure  19  shows  that  cffie-half  of  the  businesses  enployed  fewer  than  nine 
people.    Only  5.9%  of  the  businesses  had  nore  than  40  eirployees. 


Table  94  shows  the  range  of  square  footage  occupied  by  the  businesses. 
More  than  (xie-half  of  the  businesses  cover  2,500  square  feet  or  less. 
The  average  business  occupies  7,000  square  feet.    However,  aliiost  4%  of 
the  establishnents  cover  more  than  25,000  square  feet.    Almost  60%  of  the 
businesses  did  not  have  cxi-site  parking. 

TABLE  94 

SIZE  OF  BUSINESSES 
(Percent  of  Ibtal) 

Square  Footage 

100-1,000      1,001-2,500      2,501-5,000      5,001-10,000      10,001-25,000  25,000+ 
26.4%  25.0%  19.7%  14.5%  10.5%  3.9% 

Only  20.8%  of  the  businesses  own  the  property  they  occupy.    The  other  lease 
or  rent  their  establishment.    Mcnthly  rental  fees  range  from  $150  to  over 
$5,000  per  month.    The  average  monthly  rental  fee  is  $1,250.    However,  50% 
of  the  businesses  paid  $800  or  less  per  montl'i. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  their  present  location  was  ten  years.  MDre 
than  11%  of  the  businesses  have  been  at  the  same  location  for  more  than 
20  years.    However,  17%  of  the  businesses  have  been  at  the  current  loca- 
tion less  than  one  year. 

Ihe  average  taxable  sales  were  recorded  at  $1,890,000  per  year.  However, 
the  median  annual  taxable  sales  were  $165,000. 

Attitudinal  Surrey 

A  major  coiT^x>nent  of  the  Ccnrtercial-RBtail  Survey  was  to  determine  the 
impact  of  the  oonstructicxi  and  c^ration  of  the  light  rail  transit  system 
on  the  businesses  located  along  the  route.    Itie  survey  posed  a  nunber  of 
questicxis  to  those  businesses  to  determine  their  attitudes  and  personal 
ccnments  on  the  guideway  system. 


Cnly  2%  of  the  businesses  surveyed  stated  that  the  San  Diego  Trolley  was 
iinportant  to  them  locating  at  their  current  address.    Itone  of  the  busi- 
nesses along  12th  Avenue  selected  their  locaticn  because  of  the  LRT. 


Hov^ver,  many  of  the  businesses  said  that  the  LRT  is  iiriportant  to  them 
remaining  at  their  current  address.    More  than  17%  of  the  12th  Avenue 
businesses  and  24%  of  all  businesses  expressed  the  iinportance  of  the 
guideway  system  to  their  businesses. 

Table  95  shows  the  various  attitudes  towards  the  impacts  of  construction, 
•niis  table  shows  that  the  inpacts  of  ccxistruction  on  the  12th  Avenue 
businesses  were  more  severe  than  anticipated  by  those  business  located 
in  other  areas.    Almost  63%  of  the  12th  Avenue  businesses  experienced  a 
lc»s  of  taxable  sales,  retail  trade,  or  services,  whereas  only  41.7%  of 
the  non- impacted  businesses  anticipated  a  decrease  in  business.  Sur- 
prisingly, 4.2%  of  the  12th  Avenue  merchants  experienced  an  increase  in 
business.    Almost  10%  of  the  non- impacted  merchants  anticipated  an 
increase  in  business  during  constructicxi. 

TABLE  95 

IMPACTS  OF  CX}NSTRtXTiaN 

During  the  construction  of  the  Light  Rail  Transit  Line 
are  you  experiencing  an  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 
in  your  business? 


INCREASE  DECREASE  NO  CHANGE 

12th  Other  12th  Other  12th  Other 
Ave.      Sites     Ave.      Sites     Ave.  Sites 


Tbtal  taxable  sales,  retail 

trade,  or  services 
Total  number  of  erployees 
Total  amount  of  floor  space 
Hours  open  for  business 
Amount  of  available  parking 
Interference  with  deliveries 

and  pick-ups 


4.2 

9.7 

62.5 

41.7 

33.3 

48.6 

4.0 

29.2 

14.7 

70.8 

81.3 

2.6 

1.3 

100.0 

96.1 

2.7 

12.5 

2.7 

87.5 

94.6 

4.1 

1.4 

54.5 

26.0 

45.5 

72.6 

66.7 

34.7 

8.0 

33.3 

57.3 

More  than  29%  of  the  12th  Avenue  businesses  laid  off  employees  during 
the  construction  phase.    Almost  15%  of  the  non- impacted  merchants  anti- 
cipated that  they  may  have  to  do  the  same.    However,  the  vast  majority 
of  businesses  either  experienced  or  anticipated  no  change  in  their 
enployee  count. 

Ncaie  of  the  12th  Avenue  businesses  experienced  a  loss  of  floor  space 
due  to  ocxistruction.    Hov^ver,  54.5%  of  the  impacted  businesses  did  lose 
some  available  parking.    Almost  96%  of  the  non- impacted  businesses  anti- 
cipated no  change  in  the  total  amount  of  floor  space.    However,  26%  of 
the  non- impacted  merchants  anticipated  a  loss  of  available  parking. 

Most  businesses  did  not  experience  or  anticifate  a  loss  of  business  hours 
due  to  ccxistructicxi  activities.    However,  12.5%  of  the  12th  AVenue  mer- 
chants did  shorten  their  business  hours.    Fewer  than  3%  of  the  non-inpacted 
businesses  did  anticipate  that  such  an  acticn  would  be  necessary. 

Almost  tWD-thirds  of  the  businesses  on  12th  Avenue  stated  that  caistruc- 
tion  activities  interfered  with  business  deliveries  and  pick-ups.  More 
than  34%  of  the  non- impacted  businesses  anticipate  this  type  of  inter- 
ference. 

As  shown  in  Table  96,  most  businesses  anticipated  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  their  business  once  the  San  Diego  Trolley  was  operating.  More 
than  14%  of  tlie  impacted  businesses  anticipated  increased  sales,  retail 
trade  or  services.    At  other  survey  areas,  45.6%  of  the  merchants  felt 
that  their  business  will  increase.    However,  28.6%  of  the  businesses 
located  on  12th  Avenue  anticipated  a  loss  of  business. 

Most  businesses  do  not  anticipate  any  diange  in  their  employment  figures. 
More  than  17%  of  the  non- impacted  businesses  anticipate  an  increase  in 
-personnel.    Only  14.3%  of  the  iirpacted  businesses  expect  a  decrease  in 
perscKinel. 

However,  many  businesses  do  anticipate  a  reduction  in  available  parking 
and  interference  with  business  deliveries  and  pick-ups.    Parking  losses 


are  expected  by  54.5%  of  the  12th  Avenue  merchants  and  25%  of  the 
DOT- impacted  businesses.    A  higher  percentage  of  the  non-iinpacted 
business  than  those  located  along  12th  Avenue  anticipate  interference 
with  deliveries  and  pick-ups. 

TABLE  96 

IMPACTS  OF  TROLLEY  OPERATIONS 

After  the  Light  Rail  Line  is  operating 
do  you  anticipate  an  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 
in  your  business? 


INCREASE  DECREASE  NO  OWJGE 

12th  Other  12th     Other     12th  Other 

Ave.  Sites  Ave.      Sites     Ave.  Sites 

Tbtal  taxable  sales,  retail 

trade  or  services                    14.3  45.6  28.6 

Total  nunfc>er  of  enployees              -  17.6  14.3 

Total  ainount  of  floor  space           -  2.9  - 

Hours  open  for  business                 -  7.4  - 

Amount  of  available  parking           -  2.9  54.5 
Interference  with  deliveries 

and  pick-ups  15.0  25.0 

Cost  per  square  foot  of 

floor  area                                 -  25.0  - 


Conments 

Numerous  ccnments  were  received  on  the  San  Diego  Trolley.    These  conrrtents 
are  attached  in  Appendix  X.    Many  of  the  respcridents  anticipate  that  the 
trolley  will  help  their  businesses.    However,  many  businesses  state  that 
the  ocMistruction  activities  have  caused  a  decrease  in  their  businesses. 
Sane  people  mentioned  that  conmunication  between  MTEB  and  the  businesses 
was  poor  or  lacking. 

DETAILED  EXISTING  CCNDITIONS  (WINDSHIELD  SURVEY) 
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In  order  to  document  conditions  along  the  Trolley  right-of-way  in  Centre 
City  and  around  suburban  staticxis,  a  windshield  survey  of  conditions  will 


be  conducted  at  six-month  intervals.    Ccxy3itions  which  were  recorded 
include  abandcHied  or  vacant  property,  ccnstruction  and  redevelopment 
projects,  and  changes  to  the  transportation  systen,  as  well  as  any  other 
factors  which  might  be  or  will  have  an  impact  on  the  guideway  system. 
TSie  windshield  survey  was  initially  conducted  on  Friday,  January  9,  1981. 
Surveys  will  be  repeated  every  six  mcaiths.    These  surveys  are  contained 
in  ;^pendix 


